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 & AREFUL attention to all details in the writing of Fire and 

allied branches of Insurance has made “THE HOME OF 
NEW YORK” favorably known wherever its representatives 
are located—in every city, town and village in the United 
States, and in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and Central 
America. The same care in adjusting and paying loss claims 
has steadily advanced its good reputation and placed it in the 
front Rank of American Fire insurance companies. This two- 
fold Service of “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” is of general 
interest to every insurant, large and small. 













Fire and Allied Branches of Insurance 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Explosion, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Think of 


The Largest General Insurance 


Company in the World 


When you think of 


STRIKE, RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON 


United States Head Office 


55 John Street | New York City 
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Strike, 





Riot and 


Civil Commotion 





AUT 


A Sideliner Which Has Jumped Into Popularity With Enter- 
prising Agents, Which is Easy to Write and Which is a 


Good Premium Builder. 














avenantt 
Sunneennnnit 


With conflicting emotions two insurance agents picked up a New 
York newspaper, the entire front page of which was filled with strike 
news, transportation troubles in New York, packing house troubles in 
Chicago, Pennsylvania factory workmen leaving their jobs, garment work- 
ers threatening trouble—even the theatres closed by the walk-out of 


Broadway's favorite actors. 


Agent No. 1, a pessimist, shook his head sadly, turned to a friend 
with tiie declaration that the whole world’s topsy-turvy, and volunteered 
the information that he would not be surprised if there were a revolution 


before long. 


“And if there ts,’ he lamented, “what will become of my business 


and what will become of yours?” 


Agent No. 2, an optimist, regarded these headlines in an entirely dif- 
ferent reflective light. Anything but a picture of woe, his first thought 
was of his clients, some of whom might suffer from those very strikes 


which were being chronicled in the newspaper. 


He had never discussed 


the subject of strike, riot and civil commotion with these business men 
and was somewhat annoyed at himself for the oversight. 


“Why didn’t I do so?” he asked himself. 


look this bet. 


“How did I come to over- 


Certainly, they needed the protection, now more than ever 


before, and there is no telling what the future will bring forth, judging by 
the way the economic wind is blowing.” 

But he was not the type of man to waste much time on such reflec- 
tions. Instead he jumped into his automobile, visited many of his assured, 
and had written a large amount of this coverage before night. 


Carried away by enthusiasm and the 
spirit which moves the live wire pro- 
ducer to action this agent kept \going 
after dinner and everywhere found an 
interested auditor and a cordial recep- 
tion. In many cases he had to explain 
all about the policy, describing how it 
gives coverage not included in the fire 
policy. He talked about rates, too, 
explaining that the time to buy is now, 
not when the strike is called; else, 
there is three times the premium to 
Day. 

“Never heard of this indemnity be- 
fore,” said several of his clients, “but 
am mighty glad you came around. In 
fact, if you hadn’t taken this up with 
us and we had been stung for damage 
to our property not covered in our reg- 
ular fire policies you and our concern 
would have parted company, and we 
would have placed our insurance with 
some person who knows his business.” 

Naturally, this type of agent is a 
success. He recognizes opportunities 
and understands the importance of 
grasping them. 

Now Is the Time to Solicit This 

Coverage 

Strike, riot and civil commotion in- 
surance has been received in many 
@gency offices with the feeling: ‘“Wel- 
come to our city.” In other words, 
With agents of the most enterprising 


qualities it has leaped into popularity 
as a sideline that is worth a lot of 
cultivation, and particularly at this 
time. There were some agents who 
were drawn to strike insurance right 
from the start and have written a lot 
of it; there are others who did not 
get busy until riots raged in the com- 
munity, as in some of the Canadian 
cities; and there are other agents who 
have been quietly sleeping, not aware 
nor caring to tap this source of prem- 
ium production right at their doors. 
Nine Arguments 

The agents who have taken advan- 
tage of the labor turmoil to build up 
strike insurance accounts are naturally 
those possessing intelligence, acumen 
and foresight; and these men tell The 
Eastern Underwriter that it is an easy 
line to write for the following reasons: 

1. A constant series of object lessons 
appears daily in the newspapers. 

2. It is insurance social service. 

3. It offers protection against the 
most dreaded and unexpected of indus- 
trial disasters: destruction of property 
by employes acting en masse or as 
members of a mob. 

4. It is protection not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 

5. It does not cost much if taken out 
as a permanent proposition, and this 
small premium outlay may save tre- 


mendous losses; may even rescue a 
business from ruination. 

6. Any intelligent solicitor can sell it. 

7. When a loss occurs its payment is 
published as news in the daily press, 
thus calling to the attention of other 
property owners the desirability of this 
coverage. 

8. The field has scarcely been 
touched, so there is not much compe- 
tition. 

9. It guards against a serious catas- 
trophe hazard. 

Should Appeal to Everybody 

It is rather surprising that more 
agents have not written strike, riot and 
commotion insurance, not only because 
of the individual protection but against 
this very conflagration hazard. One 
reason probably is that it has not been 
on the market long enough to become 
an accepted fact in every local agency 
office. It has not been advertised siffi- 
ciently by either the agents or the 
companies, Sometimes it has been the 
special agent’s fault, who may have 
figured that he had enough other 
things to worry about without taking 
something new on his shoulders. That 


trait of human mature which makes ~ 


men chary about handling something 
unfamiliar also has had something to 
do with indifference on the part of 
local agents. Men are creatures of 
habit. If agents had been selling strike, 
riot and civil commotion all their 
lives they would now be averaging a 
steady sale of these policies, but not 
having done so they let the lines drift 
to the more up-to-date agents. 
Daily Paper Publicity 

In the case of a new type of indem- 
nity a splurge of some kind is neces- 
sary before it gets going right; some 
move which attracts attention with a 
bang. In strike, riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance the splurge came a few 
days ago when the Cleveland Railways 
Company took out a policy for $10,110,- 
000 insurance. This certainly put the 
punch into strike insurance; brought 
the proposition face to face with every 
agent in the country because the news 
came out in an Associated Press des- 
patch, which was prin‘ed in every 
newspaper in the United States. 
Furthermore the despatch carried the 
significant line: 

“Insurance agents here (Chicago) 
state that strike, riot and civil com- 


motion insurance policies are being 
sought by large industries, a number 
having been taken out against such 
attacks and damages.” 

This story is a tremendous asset to 
every agent in the country. Millions 
of people read it, were influenced by 
it, and doubtless hundreds of agencies 
clipped that little article and have 
since made effective use of it. If not, 
someone else has. It was an eye-opener 
in every way, not the least interesting 
feature of the news being the premium, 
$37,110. 

The Smaller Lines 

Every agent, of course, cannot swing 
& line of this size, but there are plenty 
of smaller lines to be had for the ask- 
ing, and, taken in the aggregate, there 
is no reason why they should not foot 
up a very comfortable sum. In this 
connection, there is one class of pros- 
pects which should not be overlooked, 
and that consists of the homes of 
officers of manufacturing corporations; 
offices and homes of newspaper pub- 
lishers; as well as the residences of 
public officials and street railway offi- 
cers. Of course,. it is not a pleasant 
task to suggest to the officer of a cor- 
poration or to a public official that his 
home is apt to be blown up, pulled 
down or set on fire, but there have been 
many outrages of this kind, many of 
them occurring in one day, and that 
not so long ago. Then, too, the atti- 
tude and temper of some malcontents 
in this country are such that the public 
has ceased to be greatly shocked at 
these dastardly assaults by bomb, torch 
and other weapons or missiles. So the 
agent can approach these public men 
or owners of important businesses with 
perfect safety and present his proposi- 
tion, if he has a little tact. 

Overcoming Low Rates 

Many underwriters feel that there 
is no excuse nowadays for the volume 
of premiums in a local agency stand- 
ing still, because conditions are such 
that they should show an increase, and 
that the agent can make more money 
than he ever did before. There is an 


‘old-fashioned type of agent who tells 


his companies that the cards dre 
stacked against him; that rates haive 
been on the downward path ever sirice 
the sprinklers became popular. His 
chief plaint has been that rates on 
special risks have been cut so low that 
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they are hardly worth the trouble of 
putting on the books by the time he has 
taken account of all his expenses. 
Then, there is the gloomy agent who 
sees another cut in his income because 
of the prospect of the surcharge being 
taken off, 

On the other hand, there are thou- 
sands of agents who are students of 
the times, who study economic condi- 
tions, who use their heads, and who 
know that to counteract the low rate 
factors there are ways of keeping up 
and increasing production. One, of 
course, is the argument to take out 
more insurance to cover increased cost 
of material, while another potent one 
is the cultivation of sidelines. 

Go After Sidelines 

The sideline is worthy of all the in- 
genuity and resource at the command 
of an agent because the routine fire 
business, if things break right, will 
pretty much take care of itself. It is 
the sideline that often furnishes the 
unexpected source of increased income; 
that boosts the profit account; that 
cuts down the overhead, in some agen- 
cies taking care of it; while the agent 
who does a good sideline business will 
be surprised to find how much more 
consideration his fire business will re- 
ceive from the companies. 

And, just at the present time (with 
automobile, of course, excepted) strike, 
riot and civil commotion is the sideline 
par excellence. It will more than take 
the place of the war risk insurance for 
which there is no longer a demand, 
and the war explosion insurance. The 
agent who goes after it will gather in 


the persimmons. The agent who neg- 
lects it will continue to hold his com- 
mission, but he is the man who is 
having many sleepless nights wonder- 
ing at the rapidly closing margin line 
between expense account and premium 
production. 

In this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer are published interesting stories 
of damage caused by strikers in Winni- 
peg, Canada; Paterson, N. J.; and 
other cities, written for this paper by 
well known daily newspaper men of 
those cities. There is also published 
a story about the Chicago riots as seen 
from the insurance viewpoint, and writ- 
ten by a correspondent of this paper. 
What happened in Winnipeg, Paterson, 
Toledo and Chicago may happen any- 
where. 





DON’T WASTE TIME 


Go Out After Riot and Civil Commotion 
Before Country Starts Thinking 
of Other Things 


Strike while the iron is hot. 

That’s a good motto for the insurance 
agent if he contemplates writing strike, 
riot and civil commotion insurance. 

The public’s mind is on the labor 
situation today. Every front page is 
full of it. But the public’s fickle, the 
newspapers meet public demand, and 
while there may be as many strikes 
and riots in the future as there are 
right now, they may be crowded off 
the front page any time. 

As Judge Mayer, of the Federal 
Court, said in writing a letter to a labor 
union lawyer, “The public is growing 


How Bankers and Lawyers Can 


Help Agents to 


The banker can be first aid to the 
insurance agent relative to strike, riot 
and civil commotion insurance, just as 
he is regarding other forms of insur- 
ance. So can the influential lawyer. 

All life insurance agents, but not all 
fire insurance agents, know that the 
Federal Reserve Banks have a clause 
in their documents asking. borrowers 
if they carry any life insurance. The 
reason for this is that life insurance 
amd credit walk hand in hand and the 
man or business protected by insurance 
is a much more desirable person to 
whom to extend loaning privileges. 

Many policies of war risk and other 
types of fire and marine insurance cov- 
erage have been placed since August 
1, 1914, simply because bankers have 
given clients instructions to take out 
this insurance. It is said that one 
banking house even went so far as to 
advocate that some steel or pig iron on 
a vacant lot be insured. Strange as it 








sick and tired of strikes. It wants law 
and order enforced.” 

A few days after that there was a 
strike on one of the many New York 
City transportation lines, and it was 
carried “inside of the paper” by nearly 
the entire press of New York. 

Remember this! Don’t just think 
that strike, riot and civil commotion 
would be a desirable side line, but go 
out and write as much of it as you 
can. 

To repeat, strike while the iron is 
hot. 


Get Strike Insurance 


may seem this was done. This is sig. 
nificant as illustrating the point of 
view of protection necessary from al] 
angles—safe and sure protection. Bet. 
ter, in other words, to play on the 
safe side. 

Most of the prominent underwriters 
and brokers know the attitude of the 
National City Bank. Through <dvice 
of the bank hundreds of coiicerns 
placed war risk and explosion. There 
is even a case of sheet copper in Balti. 
more haying been insured at the re. 
quest of the bank. 

How Lawyer Can Help 

The way the lawyer can heip the 
agent is demonstrated in the life in. 
surance section of this paper hy the 
‘general agent of the Massachusetts 
Life Insurance Company, Mr. Bokum, 
of Chicago, who in a talk at Spring. 
field, Mass., told how before approach- 
ing men of large affairs he frequently 
sees their lawyers and convinces the le. 
gal gentlemen that the insurance is nec. 
essary, with the result that the lawyer 
willingly gives a letter of introduction 
to the agent for his client. Naturally, 
when the lawyer endorses the insur. 
ance the client will give it extra at. 
tention. 

If there are industrial enterprises 
which can’t see the necessity of strike, 
riot and civil commotion the lawyer is 
a good last card to play. Having the 
best interests of his client at heart he 
will catch the idea instanter. 











Superior 
Service 
for Agents 


Agents and brokers 


The Automobile Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD 





Is Writing Strike, Riot, and Explosion Insurance 


everywhere who are 


alive to the actively growing market for 
these coverages are joining the Etna forces 
in order to get their share. Agents writing 
these lines receive the benefit of the Superior 
Service to Agents given by the Affiliated 
“Etna Companies by reason of their complete 
equipment for writing multiple insurance 


protection. 


Automobile Insurance Company 


affiliated with 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


OF HARTFORD 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
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Coverage 
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The Contract Explained with Reasons for Coverage 





By J. CARL VANCE, Manager of Explosion Conference 



































™m an article dealing with the subject 
of insurance, it would seem to be wholly 
unnecessary to call attention to the 
well known and presumably equally 
well understood exclusion of certain 
hayards from the cover of a standard 
fire insurance policy. Yet, it is a fact 
that until the great war brought those 
hazards directly to our attention, the 
insuring public, agents, brokers, and, 


erty, for which fire insurance policies 
were not liable, and did not pay. 


Filling a Gap 


After the signing of the November 
armistice had eliminated the direct haz- 
ards of war, such as bombardment and 
invasion, it was felt that a form of 
cover should be provided for the public 
that would fill the gap left open in fire 
insurance policies, and from this there 
came into existence what is now gen- 





to some extent, the companies them- 
selves, more or less ignored the seri- 
ousness of this lack of full protection 
to insurable property against hazards 
that daily threaten it in one section of 
the country or another. Therefore, I 
may be pardoned for calling specific 
attention to these exclusions. 


The standard fire insurance policy 
provides, among other things, that the 
insuring company shall not be liable for 
any loss caused directly or indirectly 
by riot, insurrection, civil war or com- 
In other words, a fire insur- 
ance policy offers no protection to % 
property owner for the destruction of 
his property, by fire or otherwise, if 
caused by a riot, insurrection or civil 
Even if you leave out of 
consideration entirely the damage that 
might be done to an individual plant 
by a mob of angry rioters, it must be 
clearly realized that rioters might 
easily be responsible for a fire that 
would develop into a conflagration de- 
stroying almost an entire city. It is 
worth remembering that in at least two 
instances within recent years, race riots 
in this country have been directly re- 
Sponsible for conflagrations that de- 
Stroyed thousands of dollars of prop- 


motion. 


commotion. 
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erally known as riot and civil commo- 
It may be briefly de- 
scribed as a form of cover against those 
hazards (excluded from a fire policy) 
that are the result of industrial and 
civil disorder, and in addition, the haz- 
ards of explosion. To be exact, it cov- 
ers against loss or damags to property 
caused directly by: (1) Riot; (2) Insur- 
rection; (3) Civil Commotion including 
Strike; (4) Explosion caused by any 
of the foregoing; (5) Explosion occur- 
ring from causes other than above de- 
scribed (excluding fire resulting from 
such explosion). 


tion insurance. 


In order to avoid any misunderstan1- 
ing as to the nature of the cover, it 
should be here stated that the printed 
conditions of the policy exclude two 
kinds of explosion loss, as follows: 

ist. Loss caused by explosion origi- 
nating within steam boilers, pipes, fly 
wheels, engines and machinery con- 
nected therewith and operated thereby. 
and 

2nd. Unless otherwise provided by 
agreement in writing added to the pol- 
icy, loss or damage occurring from any 
explosion originating from any mate- 
rials or processes incident to the busi- 
ness of the assured, or of the tenants 
occupying the building described there- 
in, 


The first exclusion (boiler and fly 
wheel explosion) is made mandatory by 
legislative enactment, in order that it 
shall not conflict with other well es- 
tablished forms of insurance. 


Inherent Explosion Hazard 


The second exclusion (commonly 
called the inherent explosion hazard) 
may be eliminated by a rider attached 
to the policy upon the payment of an 
additional premium. This hazard is 
distinct from that of malicious explo- 
sion and must be treated separately. 
The hazard of an explosion caused ma- 
liciously, for the purpose of destroying 
property, whether done by one or more 
persons, is so inseparately bound up 
with rioting and civil commotion that 
any attempt to separate it from the 
cover against losses due to industrial 
or civil disorder would work a serious 
hardship upon an assured, placing upon 
him the burden of proof as to the 
identity of those responsible for such 
an explosion. For this reason, all ex- 
plosion hazards except those of the 
business itself are included as a manda- 
tory feature of the cover. But the ex- 
plosion hazard of the business, the in- 
herent hazard, necessarily varies very 
widely in different classes of risks. It 
is obvious that the hazards of explosion 
due to manufacturing processes in a 
textile mill do not compare with those 
of a plant engaged in the manufacture 
of explosive chemicals, and that a grave 
injustice would be done in charging 
hoth nlants the same rate of premium 
for this hazard. It is therefore left 
with the assured to elect whether or 
not he will have the insuring company 
assume the hazerd of his business pro- 
cesses. and if he does so elect. he pays 
the inherent hazard charge assessed 
against his particular kind of business. 


The policy is simply drawn and its 
restrictions are few. Aside from those 
found in most insurance contracts, it 
provides that the premium must be 
actually paid within thirty days from 
its date, and that the policy is non- 
eancellable by either party to the con- 
tract for a period of ninety days after 
date of commencement. And in order 
that its limitations may be clearly de- 
fined and there may be no overlap- 
ping with other insurance, there is a 
provision that it shall not be liable for 
any loss covered by any fire or other 
kind of insurance contract. 


Reduced Rate Caneelation Clause 


As the rates for this form of cover 
vary according to the character of the 
risk insured, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss them further than to say that 
they are extremely moderate. In their 
consideration, it had to be recognized 
that the hazards insured against were, 
in the main, not constant ones, and 
that there would be the natural ten- 
dency upon the part of many insurers 
to put off the taking out of riot and 
civil commotion insurance on their 
property until such a time as industrial 


or civil disorder became a present men- 
ace, and that upon its passing, the in- 
surance taken out would be promptly 
canceled. But, in order that no rate 
penalty would be imposed upon those 
who recognized the value of having this 
protection as a permanent proposition 
there was promulgated, as an integral 
part of the rating scheme, what has 
been termed as a reduced rate cancella- 
tion clause, for the attachment of which 
a credit of 20 per cent is allowed on 
policies issued for an annual term, and 
of 331/3 per cent on three and five 
year policies. 

This clause reads as follows: 

“In consideration of a reduction in 
the premium rate for this policy from 
$. vg wats _s eee , it is made a condi- 
tion of this contract that in the event 
this policy shall be canceled by the as 
sured, under its terms, before the date 
of expiration named herein, then and 
in that event the earned premium at 
short rates for the expired time shall 
be charged upon a total premium at 
the first above named premium rate.” 

Its practical application is simply 
this. It gives the assured an oppor- 
tunity to get the cover as a permanent 
thing at a lower rate than the man 
who simply wishes to tide over threat- 
ened trouble. If he fails to continue 
the policy to expiration, they are both 
put upon equal terms in the amount 
of premium charged for the elapsed 
time during which the policy is in 
force. 

This is a necessarily brief descrip- 
tion of the essential features of a form 
of insurance against those hazards, ex- 
cept of war, that are excluded from 
the cover of fire insurance policies. 
These hazards are very real and this 
policy has already established a secure 
position in the field of business that 
provides indemnity against property 
loss, and there are many who believe 
that it will continue to grow in favor. 
At a time when careful business men 
are insuring their property and their 
profits against the destructive force of 
natural elements, and human careless- 
ness, it is hardly conceivable that they 
would fail to guard as far as possible 
against loss inspired by warped and 
vengeful minds. Prophecy is a dan- 
gerous thing at best, but he must be 
a blind optimist who fails to realize 
that we face in the immediate future 
more need for protection, both to per- 
son and property, against the perils 
arising from industrial disorder than 
ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. With no desire to suggest a solu- 
tion for political or social problems, it 
must be realized that the crisis is yet 
to come. 


Gratitude has been aptly described 
as “a lively sense of favors expected,” 
and each concession to a demand that 
lies outside of reason or right is but 
the breeder of another yet more un- 
righteous and more unreasonable. In 
the fullness of time there comes a 
preaking point, and after that—a de- 
pendable insurance policy may have in 
itself more of material salvation than 
the strong arm of the law. 
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National Crusade Against Radicals 
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Says Woodrow Wilson 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is to launch a campaign 
against Socialist, Bolshevist, I. W. W. 
and other radical propaganda now ram- 
pant in this country. 

Plans are now in formation for the 
organization of a national committee 
for this purpose. A meeting is to be 
held in New York in the near future to 
effect a permanent organization. Sep- 
tember 8 has been set as a tentative 
date for the meeting. 

This information was gained this 
week from headquarters of the national 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington 
and from officers in this and other 
cities. 

One of the principal movers in the 
project is Alba B. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and former president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Another 
man much interested is Lewis E. Pier- 
son, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
a member of the new committee; A. B. 
Farquhar, of York, Pa., honorary vice- 
president of the national chamber, is 
another principal in the movement. 

So-called soviets have been formed 
in several cities, where it was an- 
nounced that these organizations would 
eventually become the structure of the 
local government. Such was the case 
in Seattle, where the radicals engi- 
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neered a shipbuilding strike without 
success. 

Several periodicals and booklets put 
out by radicals have been suppressed 
by the United States Government be- 
cause they became seditious in their 
utterances. 

It is to counteract the evil effects of 
these that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the largest busi- 
ness organization in the country, is 
organizing a special national com- 
mittee. 

So explained Mr. 
night. 

“We are setting out,” he said, “to 
show the workingmen of the country 
the fallacy of the doctrines being put 
out by the Socialists, the I. W. W. and 
their kind. We are going to show the 
workers of the country and the public 
at large the true economic conditions 
and principles of this nation.” 


Farquhar last 





ALL SECTIONS AFFECTED 

Uneasiness is by no means confined 
to any one section of the country and 
a serious task of the time, calling for 
patience and considerateness, is the 
working back to normal after such a 
tumultuous and upsetting time. Many 
agencies are at work in behalf of labor 
and nothing is to be gained by strife 
or refusal to work.—“Journal of Com- 
merce.” 


The director general of railroads and 
I have felt that a peculiar responsi: 
bility résts upon us, because in de- 
termining the wage question we are not 
studying the balance sheets of corpora- 
tions merely, we are in effect determin- 
ing the burden of taxation which must 
fall upon the people of the country in 
general. We are acting, not for private 
corporations, but in the name of the 
government and the public, and must 
assess our responsibility accordingly. 
For it is neither wise nor feasibie to 
take care of increases in the wages of 
railroad employes at this time by in- 
creases in freight rates. 


It is impossible at this time, until 
peace has come and normal conditions 
are restored, to estimate what the earn- 
ing capacity of the railroads will be 
when ordinary conditions return. There 
is no certain basis, therefore, for cal- 
culating what the iucreases of freight 
rates should be, and it is necessary, 
for the time being at any rate, to take 
care of all increases in the wages of 
railway employes through appropria- 
tions from the public treasury. 

In such circumstances it seems clear 
to me, and I believe will seem clear to 
every thoughtful American, including 
the shopmen themse:ves when they 
have taken sezond thought, and to all 
wage earners of every kind, that we 
ought to postpone questions of this 


Brokers and Agents can do their 
clients no greater service in these 
times than to point out the advan- 
tage of obtaining Policies of the 


Atna (Fire) Insurance Company 


sort until normal conditions come agiin 
and we have the opportunity for cert: in 
calculations as to the relation between 
wages and the cost of living. It is ‘ne 
duty of every citizen of the country to 
insist upon a truce in such conte.‘s 
until intelligent settlements can be 
made, and made by peaceful and effec. 
tive common counsel. I appeal to my 
fellow citizens of every employment to 
co-operate in insisting upon and main- 
taining such a truce, and to co-oper:ie 
also in sustaining the government in 
what I conceive to be the only course 
which conscientious public servants 
can pursue. Demands unwisely made 
and passionately insisted upon at this 
time menace the peace and prosperity 
of the country as nothing else could, 
and thus contribute to bring about the 
very results which such demands are 
intended to remedy. 
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What Bombers Did on Morning of June 3rd 





Tried to Blow Up Homes of Attorney General, Judge, Merchant, Corporation Heads, 
<r A WAY VARY, a) Congressman—Even Rectory Not Immune 














On June 3, 1919, a terrible warning 
was given to public men of the United 
States, especially prosecutors and 
judges, that a secret class of malcon- 
tents in America had conspired for the 








put in complete charge of the investi- 
gation to ferret out the bomb throwers 
or infernal machine operators, but up 
to the present time the mystery is 
still unsolved. No one has been con- 
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AFTER BOMBERS WRECKED HOME OF JUDGE NOTT 


destruction of their property by bombs 
and in Washington, Cleveland, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Paterson, 
New York City and Newtonville, Mass., 








JUDGE HAYDEN’S HOME, 
ROXBURY 


lew hours after midnight, many pri- 
vate dwellings were wrecked. Imme- 
(diately there was great government 
activity and William J. Flynn, one of 
the best detectives in America, was 


victed of these outrages, although 
many clues have been run down. Lit- 
erature has been seized and I. W. W.’s 
and anarchists arrested. 


It was a striking example of the 


hazard that public men encounter and 
illustrates among other things the need 
of insurance to cover their property 
from these dastardly assaults. 


The most prominent man whose 
house was visited py the bombers was 
A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney general of 
the United States, and former alien 
property custodian. Only the prema- 
ture explosion of the bomb saved his 
residence from complete destruction. 
It was a powerful bomb, and he was 
fortunate that the only damage was 
on his door step and windows. How- 
ever, houses on both sides of the at- 
torney general’s residence were dam- 
aged, principally windows, while con- 
tents of houses, such as crockery, were 
in some cases shattered. In this case 
the man who placed the bomb was 
blown to pieces. 

In New York City an explosion 
played havoc with the hame of Charles 
C. Nott, Jr., judge of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. It blew out the front 
part of the house and kflled a private 
policeman. Directly across the street 


from the Nott dwelling is the Motor 
Transport Club, which suffered some 
damage. 

About the same hour an attempt was 
made to blow up the home of Mayor 
Harry L. Davis in Cleveland, O. 

Part of the house was wrecked. 

In Pittsburgh a bomb explosion at 
the residence of United States District 
Judge W. H. Taompson damaged the 
residence of the jurist and other houses 
in the vicinity. The homes of three 
prominent business men were damaged 
by an explosion which occurred on the 
porch of C. J. Cassidy’s residence in 
Pittsburgh. He is an official of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
Others whose homes we1e damaged in- 
cluded F. B. Lincoln, vice-president of 
the Pittsburgh Co2l Company and W. 
P. Witheron, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railway & Coal 
Company. The Witheron damage ran 
several thousand dollars. 

In Newtonville, Mass., the house of 
Representative Leland W. Powers was 
partly wrecked by a bomb, also placed 
after midnight against the outside of 


the house in the rear. Mr. Powers’ 


crime was his activity in support of ar 
anti-anarchy bill. 

In Paterson, N. J., a bomb wrecked 
the house of Max Gold, a silk manu- 
facturer. All houses within a radius 
of 200 feet had their windows smashed. 
Gold had displeased some of the radi- 
cal elements. 

The home of Justice Albert F. Hay- 
den of the Roxbury Municipal Court, 
Boston. was severely damaged, the in- 
terior being badiy wrecked. Justice 
Hayden had made decisions in the re- 
cent Roxbury riot cases which had 
greatly displeased the rioters, who did 
not see why they are not above the 
law. 

But who is immune? Two bomb ex- 

plosions in West Philadelphia had as 
their victims the rectory of Our Lady 
of Victory Parish and the residence of 
a private business man. Father Gra- 
ham said: 
I have received no 
threatening letters and have never 
preached against Bolshevism. What 
earthly reason could any one have for 
sending a bomb to the rectory?” 

The bomb explosions demonstrated 


“It is.a mystery. 
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that the objects of the wrath of the 
culprits cover a wide sphere. There 
is the prosecutor who puts men in 
prison. the judge who sentences them, 
the congressmen who pass laws, the 
business man whose treatment of labor 


the Reds was July 4, 1919, when police- 
men were called in from vacations 
throughout the country, a tip having 
been given that public buildings, reser- 
voirs, water works, ferries and bridges 
were to be blown up in one carnival of 
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A HOME WRECKED IN PITTSBURGH 


may not agree with the views of 
agitators, the mayor of the town whose 
business it is to preserve law and or- 
der, and even the church. 

Following this one night of explo- 
sions there was something akin to a 
reign of terror among public officials 
and for some dcys homes of these men 
were guarded, particularly in Chicago, 
where an outbreak of infernal machine 
outrages was expected. It was even 


CONGRESSMAN POWERS’ HOUSE 


stated that on June 11 a series of 
blasts would be pulled off in Cincinnati, 
but nothing came of either. 

The climax of guarding against 


Agricultural Insurance Company 


RIOT and EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


crime. Fortunately, this was a false 
alarm. Nothing of the kind occurred, 
but the situation is the same as it was. 
Many homes are still guarded because 
it is not known when these criminals 
will start another reign of terror. 





THE EXPLOSION CONFERENCE 


List of Companies Which Belong— 
Names of Officers in West, 
South and Pacific 


The officers and committees: of the 
Explosion Conference follow: 
Chairman—S. E. Locke, 

Fire. 

Vice-Chairman—Geo. H. Tryon, Na- 
tional. 

Treasurer—Wallace Reid. 

Secretary and Manager—J. 
Vance. 

Executive Committee — Chairman, 
Archibald Kemp; W. H. Koop, J. B. 
Kremer. J. L. Parsons. J. C. Richters, 
L. L. Wiltbank, A. G. Martin. 

Rate and Forms Committee—Chair- 
man. H. S. Poole: N. S. Bartow, Geo. 
P. Davis, J. D. Lester. 

Western Conference 
Chairman—Ralph B. Ives, Aetna. 
Secretary—Walter E. Miller, Great 

American. 

Executive and Rating Committee— 
Chairman, W. C. Boorn; Geo. K. Bell, 
C. H. Coates, J. C. Harding, R. H. 


Hartford 


Carl 


Watertown, 


wri 


Purcell, C. R. Tuttle, W. D. Williams. 


Southern Conference 
Chairman—R. N. Hughes, Ins. Co. of 
North America. 
Vice-Chairman—U. s. 
Royal. 
Secretary—John M. Harrison, 
lanta, Ga. 


Executive Committee—The Chair- 
man and vice-chairman and E. N. 
O’Bierne, Chas. N. Jerome, Hinton J. 
Hopkins, N. A. Palmer. 

Pacific Conference 
Chairman—T. H. Anderson. 
Vice-Chairman—Wilbur M. Brown. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. S. French, 

Fireman’s Fund. 

Agricultural Insurance Company. 

Company Members of Conference 

Aetna Insurance Company. 

Alliance Insurance Company. 

American Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany. 

American EHagle. 

American Central. 

Assurance Company of America. 

Atlas Assurance Company. 

Automobile Insurance Company. 

British America Assurance Company. 

Boston Insurance Co. 

Camden Fire Insurance Association. 

Caledonian Insurance Company. 

Century Insurence Company. 

Colonial Assurance Company. 

Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany. 

Commonwealth Insurance Company. 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company. 

Continental Insurance Company. 

Delaware Underwriters. 

Eagle Star & British Dominions. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 

Glens Falls Insurance Comnany. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Great American. 

Hartford Fire. 

Industrial Fire. 

Inevrance Comp*my 
America. ; 

Insurance Company of State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Livernool & London & Glohe. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance (Co. of New York. 

London Assurance (Corporation. 

London & Lancashire. 

Mercantile Insvrance Comnvany. 

Massachusetts Fire & Marine. 

Merchants Fire Assurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Milwankee Mechanics. 

Newark Fire. 

National Fire. 

National Liberty. 

National Union Fire. 

New Jersey Fire. 

New York Underwriters. 

Niagara Fire. 

North Rritish & Mercantile. 

North River. 

Northern Assurance. 

Norwich Union. 

Orient Insurance Company. 

Patriotic Assurance Company. 


Atkinson, 
At- 


of North 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company. 

Pennsylvania Fire. 

Peoples National. 

Philadelphia Underwriters’ 
ment. 

Phoenix Assurance Company. 

Phoenix Insurance Company, 
ford. 

Providence Washington. 

Queen Insurance Company. 

Rhode Island Insurance Company. 

Rochester Department Great Ameri. 
can. 

Royal Insurance Company. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine. 

Scottish Union & National. 

Security Insurance Company. 

Springfield Fire & Marine. 

Stuyvesant Insurance Company. 

Sun Insurance Office. 

United States Fire. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Company. 

Yorkshire Insurance Company. 


Depart. 


Hart- 





TROLLEY RIOTS 

Pittsburgh, August 25.—Two cars 
wrecked, four with windows smashed, 
a score of persons injured and twice 
as many arrested was the toll tonight 
of a rioting which followed efforts by 
receivers of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company late today to break the car- 
men’s strike. The walkout has tied up 
trolley transportation for eleven days. 

A statement issued by the receivers 
tonight deplored alleged lack of police 
protection, but did not indicate whether 
another ettempt would be made to- 
morrow to run cars. 


EAST ST. LOUIS RIOTS 

The East St. Louis riots will pass 
into history as one of the worst out- 
breaks of the kind. They were race 
riots, and came as a result of the 
dumping into Southern Illinois and into 
St. Louis of thousands of colored work- 
ers. The torch was applied and the 
damage to property ran high. 








NEWSPAPER REPORTERS’ UNION 

There is now a full-fledged news- 
paper union in Boston, where the mini- 
mvm salary for reporters who have 
been in journalism for three years is 
$25 a week. Copy readers get a mini- 
mum of $45 a week. Newspaper re- 
porters have heretofore scorned the 
idea of organizing, regarding their vo- 
cation as a profession. However. Bos- 
ton broke the ice and now there are 
unions of newspaper workers in a 
number of cities. 





VOLUNTEER POLICE 

Boston, August 25.—Organization of 
an unpaid volunteer police force for 
duty in the event of a strike by police- 
men of the city was begun today by 
former Superintendent William JH. 
Pierce. 

As the nucleus for the emergency 
body, it was announced that several 
former captains and lieutenants and 
100 pensioners of the force were avail- 
able. 
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Heavy Toll of Property Damage in Paterson Strikes 





Rioters Visited Many Silk Mills; Comparison Showing Economic Loss in Strikes 


Contrasted With Big Paterson Fire Loss 





By JOHN B. SWEENEY 

















A meeting of 5,000 striking silk 
workers was being held in a beautiful 
park at Haledon, just outside the city 
of Paterson, N. J. It was just the sort 
in June that Lowell had in 


of day 

min’ when he wrote his “Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” The setting would have 
delighted a poet, To the north rose 


the crest of High Mountain, east the 
wooded shores of Haledon Lake with 
the pretty little village of that name 
nestling in the valley and on the slope 
of the hill leading to Slate Mountain 
on the west. Truly it was a day and 
a scene to induce only peace and con- 
tentment. And the meeting was about 
as orderly and as peaceful as could be 
expected. Yet, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, there sprang up a hatred 
and fury that expended itself five hours 
later after scores of big silk mills in 
the city of Paterson were wrecked, 
over $100,000 property damage was 
done; scores of policemen battered and 
maimed were in hospitals; hundreds 
of citizens were more or less seriously 
wounded, while no accurate count was 
ever taken of those of the mob that 
were injured and spirited away to 
safekeeping until they recovered from 
their wounds. 


Propagandists Busy 

For two months a group of radicals 
and anarchists from New York and 
Hoboken, mostly men and women of 
foreign birth and few of them able to 
speak in the English language, had 
been spreading their destructive prop- 
aganda through the ranks of striking 
silk dyers and dyer helpers. There 
were, however, less than 20 per cent 
of the strikers so ignorant of American 
ideals and customs that listened to 
such revolutionary ideas. But it was 
among this small body of strikers that 
the anarchists found so fertile a field 
for propagating the seed of destruction 
that they had planted. And so it was 
that on the beautiful day of June 18, 
1902, when the arch anarchist Galiano, 
Swinging jauntily the cane he always 
carried, marched out of the Haledon 
Park, he was followed by 1,500 of the 
most ignorant of the strikers. Those 
who saw the start of the rioting de- 
clared later that not over half a dozen 
in the mob could speak the English 
Galiano addressed them in 
Italian, gave his commands in Italian, 
and those who followed him could not 
heed the appeals of any other leader, 
because they could understand no lan- 
guage but the language and preachings 
of Galiano. 

Addresses had been made to the 
Strikers at the meeting in the English 
and German language and up to that 
time the meeting had been peaceful. 
There was no suggestion of violence, 
except hints made by another anarch- 
ist, William MacQueen, but a year be- 
fore arrived from England. True, he 


advocated, indirectly, the taking posses- 
sion of the manufacturers’ property, 
but there were no signs of exceptional 
interest in any suggestion he ex- 
pressed. The meeting had been called 
for the purpose of voting on a general 
strike of silk workers in order to com- 
pel the silk dye plant owners to accede 
to the demands of the dyers and help- 
ers, and when MacQueen advocated de- 
struction to gain the end the crowd 
showed little interest. The element 
that would nave been interested could 
not understand him. It was only when 
Galiano, the Italian, addressed this ele- 
ment in the language they understood 
that signs of hate began to appear. 
When Galiano completed his address 
there was announced a recess for thirty 
minutes, apparently for the announced 
purpose of appointing a “vigilance” 
committee to be composed of six men, 
one to represent each of the six na- 
tionalities of the strikers. 


Had Never Been in Paterson Before 

There was little sign of any confer- 
ence after the announcement of 
six names; all men who had never been 
in Paterson until the strike began and 
each man was an anarchist and of the 
class .known as the “group for exist- 
ence.” When the recess was declared 
over, Galiano swung his cane overhead. 
He was immediately joined by 150 
men. They must have had the plan ar- 
ranged beforehand and within less than 
one minute a mob of 1,500 yelling men 
were running toward the Columbia Silk 
Mills 300 yards away and it was here 
the first destruction of the day began. 
Several of the mob leaders forced their 
way into the mill, demanding that the 
workers get out. The crowd outside 
hurled stones through the windows. 
Sashes were carried away with the 
glass. John Grossgebauer, the owner, 
was assaulted with rocks as he sat in 
his office. William Westerfield, one of 
the more able of the union leaders and 
head of the ribbon weavers’ organiza- 
tion, leaped on top of a box and de- 
nounced the mob tactics. He was 
thrown on the floor and the mob went 
away after every worker quit the mill 
and thousands of dollars’ damage had 
been done to silk and the mill equip- 
ment. 

After this first display of rage the 
mob walked along singing, to the plant 
of the Cedar Cliff Silk Company, half 
a mile away, where the workers were 


intimidated and forced to quit the 
plant. Stones were thrown at the mill 
windows and some little damage was 
done, the mob being content here with 
having the workers quit their looms. 
Similar scenes occurred at the plants 
of the Rynewaner and Reinhardt braid 
mills. 
Bamford Brothers’ Plant 


The first clash with the police came 
at the big mills of Bamford Brothers, 
on Cliff Street, where the police of 
Paterson, having heard of the rioting 


at Haledon had sent out squads in vari- 
ous directions in order to head off the 
rioters and to protect mill property. 
Several policemen were set upon and 
beaten. They were compelled to re- 
treat after two of their number were 
shot and several others felled by rocks 
hurled_at them. Then the mob bom- 
barded the mill with stones. Twelve 
of the workers on silk ribbon looms 
were injured when stones came through 
the windows. Over 300 warps on 
looms were cut with stones or falling 
glass. There was not a single whole 
pane of glass left in the big four story 
structure when the mob left. In esti- 
mating the damage later it was ascer- 
tained that the entire sash and glass 
of 130 twenty-four light windows were 
destroyed in addition to other damage. 
First estimates of the damage here 
were placed at $5,000 but later it was 


came at the Hail mill. Here a single 
policeman, William Nevins, stood guard 
at the main entrance. The sight of the 
lone policeman seemed to rouse tae 
fury of the mob. They closed in about 
him and with gun and club he defended 
himself. For fifteen minutes he fought 
the mob. Over 100 bullets were fired 
at him and five times he was knocked 
down and trampled upon. He suc- 
ceeded in fatally shooting one leader 
and severely injuring several others 
with his club before he was rescued 
by a squad of eight other policemen 
who arrived in the patrol wagon. In 
the meanwhile others of the mob, who 
could not get near enough to join in 
the attack on Nevins, contented them- 
selves with hurling stones through the 
mill windows. The structure was oc- 
cupied by three silk manufacturing 
concerns and the damage here was 





found that the cost of replacement fig- 
ured close to $10,000. 

After the first rush of the day to- 
wards the Columbia Ribbon Mills the 
mob strolled in a leisurely way towards 
the center of the mill district of Pater- 
son, At no time after quitting the 
vicinity of the Columbia Mills did the 
mob show any signs of haste. In fact 
the entire route traversed by the de- 
structionists during the five hours of 
violence could be easily covered by the 
average citizen in one hour. And so 
they proceeded in slow and disorderly 
parade through the streets until they 
reached the Pelgram & Meyer mills, 
where little damage was done after the 
workers agreed to quit work. Cross- 
ing the river. the mob stopped at the 
New Jersey Silk Mills. Here the work- 
ers were eating their noon luncheon. 
They were compelled to stop and clear 
out. Threats of violence made them 
hurry’ away without finishing their 
meal. The Levy Laurel Empire and 
Augusta mills were all entered by the 
mob leaders and over 3,400 workers 
were intimidated and ordered to get 
out. 

No Let-up In Attacks 


The second clash with the police 
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second to that done at Bamford Broth- 
ers. The mob then continued along 
Straight Street over the river and at- 
tacked the plant of the Gaede Silk 
Dyeing Company. 


Newspaper Pays Damage 


While the destruction was going on 
here a newspaperman and his assistant, 
a staff photographer, set up a camera 
on the porch of a private house. Two 
exposures of the mob in action was 
taken before they were noticed at work. 
Members of the mob demanded they 
stop, They were attacked and when 
the newspaperman drew a pistol to 
defend himself he was shot down with 
a bullet through the lung before he 
could fire. Eleven bullets were em- 
bedded in the door behind him as he 
fell and not content with that the mob 
wreaked further vengeance by bombard- 
ing the house with stones. The news- 
paper which employed the.two men 
was afterwards compelled to pay $425 
to repair the damage done the house 
by the mob. 

From Gaede’s the mob strolled over 
to the Weidmann Silk Dyeing plant, 
the largest of its kind in the country. 
Here forty policemen and deputy sher- 
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iffs were found on guard and the 
crowd of riot-mad strikers contented 
themselves with firing several shots 
and then went to the Auger & Simon 
plant, where there were several hand- 
to-hand clashes with the police, ex- 
change of shots, and more throwing 
of stones which damaged the windows 
and building. Little damage was done 
inside the plant because most of the 
silk had been removed. This practi- 
cally ended the rioting for the day. 
Word of the riots had been telephoned 
throughout the city and the manufac- 
turers fearing to take chances closed 
down their plants, instructing their 
workers that the closing would be for 
an indefinite period. Small groups of 
strikers, however, continued minor 
rioting until nightfall, but by far the 
greater part of the damage had been 
done between 9 in the morning and 2 
in the afternoon, when the rioting was 
started bp the first massed group that 
left Haledon Park in the morning. 
The state militia came the next 


morning and except for occasional 
clashes with the police, there was no 
further trouble. 
Authorities Unable to Cope With 
Mob 


During the rioting the Paterson au- 
thorities were unable to cope with the 
mob. Their forces were entirely in- 
adequate and the destruction was done 
so quickly that there was no possi- 
bility of calling out any reserve force 
in time to. check the destruction. Life 
and property were absolutely at the 
whim of the mob and there was no 
force, no prearranged plan of protec- 
tion that could have prevented the de- 
struction of mill property. 

Several suits were started against 
the City of Paterson by manufacturers 
who declared that the municipality was 
responsible for the protection of prop- 
erty, but no damages were ever col- 
lected. Advised of the futility of at- 
tempting to collect damages for the 
action of the mobs the suits were al- 
lowed to become outlawed and the 
manufacturers of Paterson were com- 
pelled to assume the entire burden of 
replacing the losses they sustained 
through uncontrolled mob _ action 
brought about by the silk dyers’ and 
helpers’ strike of 1902. 

Strike Losses Compared to Fire 
Losses 

The enormous economic losses due 
to the labor strike is best illustrated 
in the general walkout of the silk work- 
ers in January of 1913. The great fire 
of 1902 in Paterson swept away six- 
teen blocks of buildings, including 
seven blocks of the most valuable 
business property in the city. Insur- 
ance companies have estimated the 
total fire loss in that conflagration in 
round figures at $5,500,000. And the 
fire was regarded as a great calamity. 


If that be so what about the losses due © 


to the strike of 1918? If we turn to 
the report of George C. Low, chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of New Jersey, 
who make a special effort to arrive at 
correct estimates of the actual eco- 


nomic losses due to the 1913 strike, we 
find these figures: 
Number of establishments 
involved in strike 
Number of wage earners 
employed at beginning of 
strike 
Number who quit work 
when strike began 
Number who quit subse- 
quently 
Total number of 
earners who were idle in 
consequence of the strike 
Number of employes of 
these 184 establishments 
who did not join the 
strike 
Loss in wages $4,160,000 
Estimated loss to employ- 
5,225,000 
Labor Troubles Periodic 
Here we have concrete figures which 
show that in addition to the actual piy- 
sical damage to property, the enormous 
losses that fall to the manufacturing 
community unfortunate enough to have 
within its life periodic labor troubles. 
We might go much further to show that 
the economic losses do not fall alone 
upon the wage earner and the employer. 
In the long strike of 1913 in, Paterson 
grocers and butchers were compelled 
to carry on credit thousands of idle 
wage earners and it developed after- 
wards the greater part of this credit 
was wiped off the books, such small 
business men being unable to collect 
the accounts due them. Physicians 
called in to attend idle workers and 
their families performed the services 
gratis and if we include the rentals of 
apartments and flats that were not paid 
then or thereafter another $100,000 
must be charged up against the eco- 
nomic losses in this great strike. 
Permanent loss to the city of manu- 
facturing establishments cannot be ac- 
counted for on a basis of dollars and 
cents, but as a matter of fact Paterson 
suffered an actual loss in population of 
over 5,000 and that is directly traceable 
to the name given the city as a center 
of industrial unrest. Over a score of 
silk manufacturers abandoned their 
Paterson plants and went out to Penn- 
sylvania and other silk centers in the 
hope of escaping both property damage 
and economic losses of the periodic 
strike. Two great manufacturing 
plants, engaged in metalware work had 
about completed arrangements to es- 
tablish large units of their business in 
the city of Paterson when the strike 
began and they reconsidered their de-- 
termination and located elsewhere. 
Directly due to the strike business: 
for five months dropped off practically 
60 per cent in establishments depend-: 
ing upon the spending power of the: 
striking silk workers. One large de- 
partment store, which was compelled 
to lay off fifty salespeople is an illus- 
tration of how the labor strike affects: 
businesses and wage earners not di-- 
rectly concerned with such industrial’ 
unrest. There was no business, no 
man, woman or child in the city during 


184 


23,778 
14,231 
7,452 


21,683 


that five months of inactivity that was 
not directly or indirectly suffering a 
loss. 

Thousands Lost Indirectly 

Thousands of dollars were lost to silk 
manufacturers that were not included 
in the general estimates of the damage 
done to private property of manufac- 
turers and others not concerned with 
either the strikers or the employers. 
A bomb was exploded on the tracks of 
the Erie Railroad and the damage tied 
up the main line traffic on the railroad 
for several hours. In the mills sabo- 
tage was advocated by the I. W. W. 
leaders and some of their followers 
managed to secure employment in mills 
where workers had remained and by 
use of vinegar on reeds and acid on 
silk warps destroyed thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of silk in process of manu- 
facture. Stones were thrown through 
the windows of silk mills at night and 
the broken glass cut into warps on 
looms and on warping frames. 

The manufacturers’ committee never 
disclosed the enormous cost of special 
guards employed to protect their prop- 
erty for the five months it was neces- 
sary to do so. The police department 
was unable to properly protect the 
mills; the 110 men of the department 
being on duty night and day having 
about all they could handle in controll- 
ing the temper of the crowds on the 
streets. Big silk dyeing plants kept as 
many as 50 to 100 men on the payroll 
with bonus extra and these men did 
no work, being employed exclusively to 
supplement the efforts of the private 
detectives in guarding the plants. The 
city government was also put to extra 
expense in hiring special policemen to 
relieve the regular men, who were worn 
out: with their duties. Many of these 
regular policemen did not see their 
families for weeks at a time; they 
slept in cots placed in the police Ssta- 
tion and in mills; their meals being 
taken to them by a special arrangement 
with the caterers. Picking up little 
leads like these into the economic as- 
pect of the strike would greatly in- 
crease the total losses to the city and 
its people, but all these services had 
to be paid for and in the end the wage 
earners and the manufacturers alike 
paid the bill. 

Exploding Bombs 

Shots were exchanged by the private 
detectives and the strikers on several 
occasions, but fortunately, there was 
but one casualty. Bombs were ex- 
ploded under the porches of James 
Parrichio, Prospect Park, and the front 
of his house wrecked. He was a silk 
dyer who refused to strike. The house 
of Albert J. Bohl, Saddle River, was 
stoned, windows broken and some of 
his furniture wrecked. Bohl was a 
foreman in the Weidmann plant. Hun- 
dreds of blackhand letters were re- 
ceived by manufacturers and workers 
who refused to strike. 

Damage a Few Radicals Can Do 


It ought to be remembered that the 
great majority of the silk workers were 


not in sympathy with the strike or the 
l. W. W. leaders and the 1913 silk 
strike in Paterson is another illustra. 
tion of what is possible when a smz:]] 
group of radical leaders can sway 
the actions of labor elements. At no 
time during the five months of the 
strike was there more than 2,000 names 
of paying members on the roll books 
of the I. W. W. organization, the lead- 
ers of which were in absolute control. 
A group of four people, all out of town 
professional agitators, directed evcry 
move of the strike. The attitude of .p- 
proximately 20,000 silk workers on 
strike but not active in the picketing 
of mills or of the acts of destruciion 
was that of a passive interest. Cne 
answer will suffice to show their state 
of mind, The American born striker 
questioned by a newspaperman con- 
cerning the strike said: 

“That’s all right to knock the I. W. 
W. I don’t know anything about the 
organization but they are handling the 
strike. Let them go to it. We'll give 
"em a chance to see what they can 
get for us.” 


Costly Experience 


This man, with the intelligence of an 
average American wage earner would 
not advocate the destruction of prop- 
erty to win the strike, but it is of 
especial interest to know, too, that he 
did not condemn the destruction of 
mill property by the more radical ele. 
ment of the I. W. W. He would not 
lift his hand to prevent the mills being 
destroyed, but he would have no part 
in the actual destructive work himself. 
This attitude placed the city authorities 
in an embarrassing position. They did 
not desire to antagonize the American 
workman and this attitude prevented 
them from proceeding as_ roughly 
against the more radical elements as 
they might have done had the condi- 
tions been different. The situation il- 
lustrates some of the conditions whica 
at times make it impossible, no matter 
how anxious the authorities may be, 
to properly protect mill and other 
property from the destructive acts of 
mobs bent on destruction and violence. 
The manufacturer under such condi- 
tions is compelled to employ private 
guards and that is highly expensive and 
usually results in trouble and further 
destruction. Paterson’s experience 
with such protection has been costly. 
It is a matter of record that private 
detectives and guards, usually hired as 
strike breakers, have in order to make 
their jobs last gone out of their way 
to invite trouble with strikers. Thugs 
in the guise of guards have deliberately 
walked up to strikers and pushed them 
off the sidewalk. Most men under such 
circumstances strike back and it is only 
a step further to rioting and the hurl- 
ing of stones at the guards and the 
mill windows. 

When violence comes with strikes, 
the manufacturer is the chief object of 
attack at the hands of the destructive 
elements in the strikers’ ranks. His 
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Insurance Map Illustrates Extent of Riot Area—Graphic Story of Trouble and 


Heavy Losses in Riots at East Youngstown, O. 





Developments 





By GEORGE R. MADTES 

















(special to The Eastern Underwriter) Republic Iron & Steel Co., where groups 


voungstown, O., August 23.—“Dawn 
broke over a fire-swept and mob-devas- 

ed waste, a sacrifice to riot rule. 
sjapeless piles of brick and mortar, 
tous of twisted girder beams, scores of 
burnt-off telephone poles entwined in 
a mass of fallen wires, tall and gaunt 
walls enclosing scorched and smoulder 
inc household goods and merchandise 
were the monument which ruthless de- 
struction had left in its heart sickening 
wake. In plain language, it was simply 
hell.” 
Such is the description of the scene 
in Hast Youngstown, an Ohio industrial 
village adjoining Youngstown, printed 
in a local paper on the day after the 
notorious strike riots of January 7, 1916, 
which caused property damage esti- 
mated at well over a million. Damage 
to real estate was placed at close to 
a million, and losses in goods at $500,- 
000. Three men were killed, scores 
wounded by bullets, hundreds beaten 
and clubbed. 

How Strike Began 
The strike began at the plant of the 


of men quit, demanding higher wages, 
a day or two before Christmas, 1915. 
For a few days the men remained 
quiet, but by January 4 the situation 
was being described as “serious,” as 
intimidation of workers was started. 
On that day nine strikers were arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons, minor 
disturbances occurred on January 5, 
with strikers beating men on their way 
to work. On the following day the im- 
portation of strikebreakers caused 
fresh demonstrations by the strikers. 
A conference was arranged that day 
between mill officials and the strikers, 
but brought no result. On January 7 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
biggest plant in the district located in 
East Youngstown, closed down with an 
announcement from the management 
that it would stay closed until protec- 
tion was given the men who wanted 
to work. Mill officials asserted through- 
out the trouble that a minority of the 
men were causing trouble and making 
it impossible for the others to work. 
On the same day the Republic, the 


Sheet & Tube and the Brier Hill Steel 
Company posted notices that tae rate 
for labor would be increased from nine- 
teen and a half to twenty-two cents an 
hour but the announcement brought no 
cessation of the trouble. The authori- 
ties notified the governor of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, but did not 
ask for troops. More serious disturb- 
ances occurred as the day wore on, 
with picketers organized to stop work- 
men on their way to the plants. Street 
cars were stopped,. their . windows 
smashed, and men dragged from them 
and beaten. Nine hundred picketers 
put a cordon around the mills, and 
toward evening many of the pickets 
began shooting into the plants, while 
men coming out of mill entrances were 
attacked and beaten into insensibility. 

That evening a squad of Sheet & 
Tube guards and strikers at a bridge 
entrance to the mill engaged in a 
pitched battle with guns. The strikers 
were beaten off, leaving twelve 
wounded behind them. Infuriated at 
the repulse the men set fire to the 
office building of the plant, an outlying 


structure. When firemen appeared, the 
hose was slashed and the firemen 
routed by angry mobs. 


Flames Spread 

As the flames spread to a store, the 
rioters smashed in its doors and car- 
ried out the stock. Then began a 
night of terror, of incendiarism, looting 
and gunplay which left the village in 
ruins before daybreak. At once or- 
ganized looting began, saloons were 
rifled, and liquor inflamed the mobs 
to still greater excesses. Gangs of 
drink-crazed foreigners would smash in 
the doors of a store, carry off the mer- 
chandise and then apply the torch. Even 
clocks and furniture were carried off 
by drunken men who risked their lives 
in burning buildings. Whiskey flowed 
everywhere. The looting spread out- 
side the fire belt and shops were broken 
into and their furniture and fixtures 
wantonly destroyed. Fighting over the 
loot added to the casualties. 

The post office and a fine bank build- 
ing were among the structures which 
fell prey to the flames, while scores of 
other buildings, business places and 
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tion of East Youngstown, Ohio. All one night they burned and looted, and the 
caused by the rioters. The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to the Glens Falls 
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dwellings crashed to the earth in ruins 
as the fire swept on over the entire 
buisness district. 

Apparently the strikers forgot the at- 
tempt to enter the Sheet & Tube plant 
over the bridge, which began the riots, 
for they turned their attention to the 
town itself, and the mill escaped dam- 
age except for the office building. 

Citizens Arm 

Toward midnight a small band of de- 
termined citizens armed themselves 
and started down the main street of 
the village, opening fire on the rioters. 
A half hour’s battle ended with the mob 
in full flight to the hills, giving an 
opportunity to call the Youngstown fire 
depnrtment to fight the flames, which 
were not extinguished until 3 o’clock. 
One man was instantly killed during 
the night’s battles, and two others died 
later. Twenty-two were taken to hos- 
pitals with bullet wounds, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five were injured in al!. 

A thousand state troops which had 
already been dispatched to the scene 
arrived the next morning and took 
control of the situation. More than 
one hundred rioters were arraigned be- 
fore the village authorities and 186 be- 
fore county and federal officials with 
summary justice the rule. Meanwhile, 
the stricken people, many of them 
homeless and others with their means 
of subsistence wiped out, began the long 
task of rebuilding the village. 

Fire Insurance Companies 


The situation calmed rapidly, and on 
January 12 the Sheet & Tube strike 
was ended. Next day the Republic 
strikers settled their demands, and 
work was resumed. 

Suits were brought against insurance 
companies for damages sustained dur- 
ing the riots and litigation is still 
pending. 3 


REPORT OF OHIO INSPECTION 
BUREAU 

The Ohio Inspection Bureau, of Col- 
umbus, issued a fire and riot report on 
the East Youngstown trouble, HE. R. 
Wood being the inspector. The report 
said in part: 

“The local police were appealed to 
by the merchants of immediate vicinity 
to establish order, but they retired to 
the police station. County sheriff made 
several visits to the riot district, and 
finally summoned aid of the state. By 
this time the small frame office build- 
ings located at the approach to the 
above mentioned bridge had been set 
on fire. Local volunteer fire depart- 
ment responded with their equipment, 
but after laying hose lines they left, 
leaving the equipment in the street as 
shooting and pillaging had already 
commenced on a large scale. Various 
members of the volunteer organizations 
were either lost in the mob, or retired 
to safety, and apparatus was allowed 
to stand in the streets for several days, 
even after order was restored. Riot, 
arson and pillage continued throughout 
the night. The Youngstown fire de- 





partment was appealed to as early as 
6 o’clock on the evening of the 7th 
instant. Fire Chief Wallace demanded 
that order be restored before aid would 
be sent so that the Youngstown depart- 


value of the district subject to riot 
and fire is estimated conservatively at 
$1,500,000. The actual losses from fire 
and theft will probably reach $650,000. 
Closer figures of actual loss could not 
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RUINS AT EAST YOUNGSTOWN AFTER RIOT 


ment apparatus might not be crippled. 
Several other appeals were sent in and 
finally about 1 A. M. Saturday, Janu- 
ary 8th, upon being assured that order 
had been restored, the Youngstown de- 
partment responded with three hose 
wagons, one steamer, auto pump and 
service truck. Some delay was experi- 
enced when equipment arrived, as 
members of the East Youngstown de- 
partment could not be found to supply 
hydrant wrenches. The Youngstown 
fire department found that the rioting 
was still being carried on, and that 
shooting, arson and pillage continued 
unabated. The department succeeded, 
however, in extinguishing several fires 
in buildings on the outskirts of the 
area in which the rioting occurred, 
without suffering any loss to their 
equipment, although endangered by fly- 
ing debris and shot. Between 5 P. M. 
and 1 A. M. about 60 per cent of the 
arson and looting had been committed. 
Evidence from eye witnesses would 
seem to substantiate the fact that the 
mob in its first stage was sober, while 
drunkenness prevailed toward the close 
of the disorder on account of the im- 
mense quantity of liquor at hand from 
the wrecked saloons. 
Puncture Telephone Cables 

“About 1,200 feet of telephone cable 
was punctured by shot in so many 
places that it was rendered useless 
and communication to the village cut 
off, Casualties consist of three killed, 
twenty-six seriously injured, and a 
fairly large number of injured not re- 
ported, Upon the arrival of two regi- 
ments of troops, order was restored 
and three hundred arrests effected. The 


be obtained up to this time (January 
21, 1916). 

“The district covered by the riot was 
the principal congested section of the 
village and the buildings destroyed 
were largely of brick and tile construc- 
tion, with minor frame and brick ve- 
neer buildings interspersed, while one 
building of the so-called fireproof con- 
struction is included as a loss with 
others. 


“The population of the village num- 
bers about 10,000 inhabitants, of which 
98 per cent are of foreign birth. 

“Through the neglect of the local vol- 
unteer fire department, their equipment 
has been rendered inefficient; from 
January 7, 1916, and until equipment 
is replaced, it may be accepted that the 
village is practically without fire pro- 
tection.” 





$900,000 LAWSUIT 


Filed by Receivers of Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company Against Pittsburgh 
Division of Union 


A suit asking for $900,000 damages 
has been filed in Pittsburgh by the 
receivers of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company against the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, alleging breach of contract by 
3,000 striking motormen and conductors 
who have tied up trolley transporta- 
tion in Pittsburgh since last week 
when they rejected the National War 


A “GLOBE” EDITORIAL 

The Cleveland Railways Company's 
$10,110,000 caused a lot of newspaper 
editorial comment, one editorial, ap. 
pearing in the New York “Globe,” being 
a decided novelty. The “Globe” said: 

“The Cleveland Railways Company is 
said to have taken out an insurance 
policy for $10,110,000 against ‘riot and 
civil commotion.’ Inasmuch as rints 
and civil commotion usually aris 
against local government and polic 
authority, such insurance might 
called an insurance of government. 4 
all events, it is an insurance or pvo- 
tection against lawlessness. 

“The question then arises, Can 
government be directly insured? 
the present disturbed state of affairs, 
when an element of society seems ber 
upon questioning the authority of g»yv- 
ernment and making effective the 
question by force, it is logical to i 
quire, Can a government be insur 
The answer would be in the affirmatiy 
if property and rights measured 
property alone constituted a govern- 
ment: but government consists 
something more. It embodies order, 
law, institutions, rights, both personal 
and collective, which are intangible but 
nevertheless valuable. Is it possible 
to fix a value on these rights in order 
to have them insured? If so, a govern- 
ment may be insured. 

“This may some time be an essential 
part of the insurcnce business, but the 
premium would be excessively high un- 
less the insurance company had’ the 
choice of the governing power. How- 
ever, the insurance of the Cleveland 
Railways Company ‘against riot and 
civil commotion’ is interesting and 
suggestive.” 


PASSAIC’S $12,000,000 LINE 





Botany Mills Proprietors Familiar With 
Rioting News Which Often Fills 
Paper Columns 


The Botany Worsted Mills, of Pas- 
saic, said to be a $12,000.000 line, cov- 
ers explosion, strike and riots. Pas- 
saic is a city which has frequently 
been in a labor turmoil. The I. W. W. 
are not unknown in this community, 
end the Botany people are not taking 
any chances. 

It is reported that one company is 
carrying $1,000,000 on the Botany line. 





EVEN ACTORS UNIONIZE 
The actors’ strike proves that any- 
body is apt to strike. No class of 
people has put up with more insults, 
but no other body of men and women 
have been more antivathetic to the 
union idea up to this time. 








Labor Board’s award of 5 cents an hour 
wage increase. 

The men demanded a 12 cent raise 
and suspended their strike last May 
pending the bord’s decision which 
thev agreed to abide by. 

The suit is brought jointly against 
the union, its officers and members. 
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r The Arguments Used in Closing $10,100,000 
Policy of Cleveland Railway Company 


By HOWARD OLMSTED, Cleveland 

















The $10,110,000 insurance line pur- 
chased by the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pony covering strike, riot and civil com- 
motion, was written by Howard Olm- 
sted, of Geo. H. Olmsted & Co., Cleve- 
land, who is an intelligent and unusually 
able producer of insurance. He has a 
wide clientele and has always made it a 
point to study the insurance needs of his 
clicnts. What he has done other agents 
should do, even if working on a less 
ambitious scale. The Eastern Under- 
writer asked him to tell how this line 
was sold, and he has written this for 
publication im this issue. 

The daily newspaper stories to the 
effect that the Cleveland Railway Com- 
panies have bought a line of strike, 
explosion, riot and civil commotion in- 
surance, which ‘amounts to $10,110,000, 
was correct in the main. That was the 
size of the policy. 

The insurance was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Great American ........ $3,033,000 
Fidelity-Phenix 3,033,000 
AtigS wccscdsccewseceres 3,033,000 


1,011,000 


The Chicago insurance men seemed 
to regard the size of these policies as 
being record breakers. 

It is not so easy to give in the short 
time at my command the selling argu- 
ments which were used, but a point or 
two might be mentioned. 

Of course, it was vividly brought to 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


the attention of the prospective pur- . 


chaser that there were real hazards in- 








KEEP A SCRAPBOOK 





A Pointer for Live Agents Who Can 
Use Strike and Riot 
Information 





A great many insurance agents are 
keeping scrapbooks in which they are 
inserting clippings of strikes, riots and 
other labor disturbances. Such a book 
comes in handy in selling strike, 
riot and civil commotion insurance. As 
a rule daily papers print only news of 


cident to strikes, riot and civil com- 
motion which might bring serious 
losses by fire, explosion or violence. 
Then the fact was brought out that 
none of these hazards were covered by 





HOWARD OLMSTED 


the ordinary fire insurance policy (see 
standard policies, lines thirty-one to 
thirty-three). 

Property owners invest large sums to 
equip the same with automatic sprink- 
lers, and fire insurance companies will 
then write the insurance at a low 








their localities, and do not print gen- 
eral strike news unless of supreme in- 
terest. For this reason, in some sec- 
tions, such as Kansas City, where there 
have been few labor difficulties, it is 
not easy to convince property owners 
that they should have their coverage. 
A scrapbook, filled with ca..es of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of sirikes, to- 
gether with news of property damage 
done, will set many a man thinking 
and he will feel that while his com- 
munity has been immune up to the 
present there is no surety that such 
a happy condition will continue. 


premium expecting only small losses, 
but the exclusions above noted leave a 
bole for large losses. 

That certainly is a point which will 
make property owners do a lot of 


thinking, if brought intelligently and 
forcibly to their attention. 

A mob, or men engaged in a riot, 
seeking to do the largest amount of 
damage possible would put a sprinkler 
equipment out of commission, subject- 
ing the property to large fire losses. 

There are evidences cropping out 
every day of the real need of insurance 
against these hazards, and a strong 
presentation of:the dangers from these 
hazards will move many large property 
owners to obtain this very desirable 
insurance. 


Winnipeg Agents Say Strike, Riot 


Insurance Written 


Reginald Lawson & Co., in discuss- 
ing the demand for strike, riot and 
civil commotion insurance during the 
strike there, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“During the recent strike many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of this insurance 
was written, the companies writing it 
being chiefly the Globe & Rutgers, 
Home, New York Underwriters, Hart- 
ford, Niagara, Glens Falls and Western. 

“There was no difficulty whatever 
in selling this insurance. 


“All of the wholesalers, and all of the 
larger retail stores carried it. As for 
our office we were very busy for 
some time prior to the strike writing 
this business, the annual rates running 
from 12 cents to 40 cents, but which 
rates were trebled when the strike be- 
came effective. After the strike com- 
menced, the offices writing this class of 
business were practically deluged for 
a few days. 

“The strike, insofar as the City of 
Winnipeg was concerned, was really 
the spear head of a revolution, and be- 
ing recognized as such by the business 
houses in general in this city, it was 
naturally not very hard to sell insur- 
ance* under the circumstances. The 
situation here, we think, was handled 
so satisfactorily that insofar as our 
office was concerned practically all pol- 
icies were cancelled at the expiration 
of the three months’ clause which is 
attached to all riot insurance policies, 
prohibiting cancellation either by the 
company or by the assured within that 
period. 


“When a strike of such magnitude 


as we had is pending, no argument is 
necessary. It is simply a matter of 


Reached $80,000,000 


getting protection and getting it 
quickly, which seemed to be the atti- 
tude of practically all our people here.” 

Carruthers, Martin & Torrance, Ltd., 
said: 

It is estimated that about eighty 
million dollars of riot insurance was 
placed in Winnipeg, during the spring 
labor troubles. 

We found the business not difficult 
to write, and in our own case, we ad- 
vised our customers, whom we thought 
would require this protection, that the 
insurance was available, what the pro- 
tection was, and cost, and our experi- 
ence was that in practically every 
case, our customers wished the pro- 
tection, and all cancelled at the end 
of the ninety day period. 

There was a good deal of automo- 
bile business written, and our experi- 
ence was that owing to the transpor- 
tation tie up, that most men driving 
cars were glad of the protection avail- 
able. 

There was also a surprising amount 
of residential business written in the 
better districts, the feeling being that 
in the event of a serious riot, em- 
ployers of labor might have their 
homes destroyed, as there was a prop 
aganda afoot, amongst the bolshevik 
element, that at the conclusion of the 
trouble labor would occupy the best 
houses in town, and capital, so called, 
the labor cottages. This propaganda 
was readily believed by the foreign 
element in town, as perhaps you are 
aware we have a large foreign popula- 
tion here. 

There is no doubt that had it not 
been for interrupted telegraph com- 
munication with the head offices, that 
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a great deal more insurance would 
have been written than was the case, 
and when the strike started, we have 
to refuse business in view of the above 
interruption in wire service. 

Allan, Killam & McKay, Ltd., said: 


There was between $75,000,000 and 
$80,000,000 of riot and civil commotion 
insurance written in this city immedi- 
ately prior to and during the recent 
strike, with premiums thereon approxi- 
mating $150,000. We might advise 
further that it was not easy to sell this 
insurance until trouble seemed immi- 
nent, and as a matter of fact, the first 
policies were written only about one 
week prior to the date on which the 
first strike was threatened. The bulk 
of the business was written without 
difficulty, and some without solicita- 
tion during the two days preceding the 
calling out of the workmen on general 
strike, and of course, further amounts 
were taken out at trebled rates after 
the strike was in progress. 

The most convincing argument for 
taking out this form of insurance 
seemed to be that the ordinary fire 
insurance policies would not be valid 
in the event of fire caused by riot, and 
as our fire department were out on 
strike there was a grave possibility of 
fire spreading in consequence of the 








Bridgeport Riots 




















Bridgeport, August 25.—This city is 
quiet today after the dispersal late last 
night by police and firemen of a mob 
estimated at 4,000 persons following 
two hours of disorder and rioting in 
which bricks and stones were the chief 
weapons. Three firemen were injured 
and the police reported four arrests. 

The trouble began when three police- 
men ordered a meeting of about 1,000 
persons for which no permit had been 
issued to leave a hall in a Hungarian 
section in the west end of the city. 
The crowd left the hall, but gathered 
on a street nearby and listened to more 








inability of the amateur brigade to hold 
same in check. 

The atmosphere seems to have 
cleared permanently and the general 
feeling is that as the citizens scored 


a decided victory over the strikers, 
further similar troubles are improbable 


for some time to come. 

Brown-Clarke Agency, Winnipeg: 
We did not write much of this insur- 
ance, but there were at least four firms 
here which did write a lot of it. 


speeches, most of which were made in 
foreign tongues. 
Mob Goes Back to Hall 

The three policemen again broke up 
the meeting. A few minutes later the 
crowd marched yelling and singing 
back toward the hall, with its size in- 
creasing. When the mob started to 
smash in the doors of the hall a call 
for ‘police reserves and firemen was 
sent_in. ’ 

A score of firemen who arrived near 
the scene set up a fire hose and played 
a stream on the mob when it came 
down the street with the police at- 
tempting to scatter the various’ groups. 
Stones and bricks began to fly and 
three firemen sustained severe bruises. 


i 








Steel Workers 
Talk Strike 




















New York, August 26.—The subcom- 
mittee of the National Committee for 
Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
headed by their national chairman, 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, arrived in 
New York yesterday to secure, if pos- 
sible, a hearing with Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman, and other officials of the 


— 


United States Steel Corporation on the 
workers’ demands. 

The committee, according to instruc. 
tions given them at a conference ip 
Youngstown, Ohio, on August 20, were 
given ten days to get results and ip 
the event the steel magnates refuse: to 
recognize them, to set a strike ¢ate. 
According to Fitzpatrick, a strike vote 
was taken.among workers of the sicel 
mills and blast furnaces, and 98 per 
cent of the workers expressed tlem- 
selves in favor of a strike. 

If a strike is declared, he said, it 
will have widespread results. It will 
affect, he said, the shipyards, railroads, 
the automobile industry and practically 
all industries dependent on the steel 
and iron industry. He intimated, how- 
ever, that the strike would only be di- 
rected against the blast furnaces and 
steel mills. But the other industries, 
he added, would be automatically af. 
fected. 





KILLED IN STRIKE FIGHT 

Charlotte, N. C., August 26—Two 
men were killed and ten injured, four 
probably fatally, in a fight between 
police guards and a mob of strike sym- 
pathizers at the car barns of the South. 
ern Public Utilities Company soon after 
midnight, when at least a hundred 
shots were fired. 
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Winnipeg in Possession of Unruly Elements 
Law and Order Dethroned for Days While City Finds Itself Without Protection of 





Legal Authorities 





By W. H. BELFORD 




















ithough approximately $70,000,000 
of riot insurance was taken out in 
Winnipeg during the recent strike, but 
a «mall amount of this insurance was 
paid out on claims. Despite the mag- 
nitude of the strike and the fact that it 
continued for exactly six weeks the 
damage done to property was small. 

During the whole time of the strike 
immense mass meetings of strikers 
were held in parks at which meetings 
the speeches delivered inculcated the 
spirit of class hatred. At times during 
the parade immense processions passed 
through the streets and made loud vo- 
cal demonstrations opposite certain of 
the large stores, certain office build- 
ings, the city hall and even outside the 
buildings of the parliament of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. Yet, the damage to 
property was small, 

Two Main Riots 

There were two main riots during 
the strike, each of which had ugly pos- 
sibilities. One of these was on June 
10 and one was on June 21. On neither 
occasion did the mob devote any atten- 
tion to the destruction of property, 
their efforts being confined to attacks 
on the special police, many of whom 
were injured. 

Want This Coverage 

Does the fact that in this serious 
general strike (which included about 
85,000 workmen) little damage to prop- 
erty resulted, point to the non-neces- 
sity of riot insurance during the ex- 
istence of such strikes? This is a 
pertinent question from business men 
and even from insurance men in the 
face of the developments in Winnipeg 

If the strike were to be resumed in 
Winnipeg today the general feeling is 
that the same or a larger amount of 
riot insurance would immediately be 
rewritten. The fact is that there were 
peculiar conditions existing in the Win- 
nineg strike and that many believe one 
hour of undoubted success on the part 
of the strikers would have opened the 
way to an era of license in which the 
property of the “capitalistic” or “bour- 
geoise” classes would have been sub- 
jected to attack. Many Winnipeg busi- 
ness men believe now, more firmly than 
ever, that their lives and their prop- 
erty were in dire danger during the 
six weeks of the strike and that all 
that was required to loose the menace 
was a success on the part of the strik- 
ers which would enable the dangerous 
element to disregard all law and order. 

Strike Committee Ran City 

lor several days after the strike was 
declared and while Winnipeg was held 
Silent in its grip’the city was virtually 
in the hands of the central strike com- 
mittee. They allowed only such indus- 
tries and activities to be carried on as 
would operate “under the permission 
of the strike committee.” Yet during 


this time the city was quiet and there 
were no overt transgressions. 

The strike committee had sent the 
police back on their jobs although these 
men had voted ta go out with the 
others. All the time the “Western La- 
bor News,” the strikers’ organ, was pro- 
claiming how law-abiding everything 
wes and that the policemen were sup- 


revolution, had offset the force of the 
strike by supplying milk, bread, ice 
and other necessaries of life to the 
public. j 

About this time strikers, mainly 
women, attacked girls selling the daily 
press. It was declared that the police 
witnessed attacks of this kind and did 
not try to prevent them. Then began 




















STREET SCENE IN WINNIPEG DURING STRIKE 


pressing rigorously anything in the way 
of disorder. The organ also kept com- 
menting daily on the absence of crime 
as shown by police records and urged 
the strikers to keep up the good record. 
“Do nothing,” was the slogan preached 
by the strike organ in every edition. 

After the citizens began to get their 
breath and after the city council had 
declared that the permission cards had 
to be withdrawn and the city had be- 
gun to renew its activities the spirit 
of the strikers and their leaders be- 
came more bitter. The newspapers 
had been put out of business for sev- 
eral days when the “Free Press” broke 
the silence by appearing on the streets. 
The other papers followed in a few 
days and all of them warned the public 
that an attempt at revolution was in 
progress. 


Street Parades 


About this time the strikers began 
their street parades. These were large 
affairs composed of returned soldiers 
who were in sympathy with the strike 
and followed by a great mass of union 
men. Following each of these parades 
along the streets, but on the sidewalks 
were hundreds of aliens, about 20,000 
of whom reside in Winnipeg. These 
parades went to the parliament build- 
ings, where they treated the premier 
and his cabinet in a most dictatorial 
manner. On one occasion’ they 
snatched a flag from the coat of a 
member of the civil service and de- 
manded that the premier remove a 
similar flag which he was wearing. 
They declared that this was the insig- 
nia of the Citizen’s Committee of One 
Thousand. This committee, which was 
fighting the strike and labeling it a 


action on the part of the police com- 
mission to force the policemen to sign 
an agreement practically renouncing 
affiliation with the Trades and Labor 
Council. The police were stubbornly 
opposed to this and extra special po- 
licemen were signed on. 

About this time a large body of re- 
turned soldiers who were not in accord 
with the general strike and who looked 
upon it as a revolutionary step marched 
to the parliament buildings and assured 
Premier Norris and his cabinet who 
had been daily badgered by the other 
element that they were behind them. 
They also marched to fthe city hall 
where similar assurance was given to 
Mayor C. F. Gray. The two parades 
nearly clashed at the city hall but the 
strikers moved off to the Labor Temple. 

Dismiss Police Force 


The next development was the dis- 
missal of the police force and the 
swearing in of a large force of special 
police mostly made up of returned sol- 
diers. The appearance of some of these 
men at point duty at street intersec- 
tions where traffic is heavy precipi- 
tated the first serious riot. In this 
case the rioters from the sidewalks 
threw stones and bricks at the specials 
who had come to clear the streets. On 
account of the width of the streets (for 
which Winnipeg js unique) the missiles 
did no damage except to the men at 
whom they were aimed and a few in- 
nocént bystanders. 

It was in this first serious riot that 
Sergeant F. C. Coppins, winner of the 
Victoria Cross at Vimy Ridge, was 
pulled from his horse by rioting aliens 
and badly beaten up—almost killed. 
He was a member of the special force 


of mounted police sworn in to assist 
in the preservation of law and order. 


After this riot the mayor issued a 
proclamation banning all street parades 
and for several days a sullen quietness 
prevailed. All the time the speakers at 
the meetings of strikers kept preaching 
the most vehement hatred of the em- 
ploying classes. During one of the pre- 
vious parades the strikers had marched 
through the section of the city where 
wealthy people reside and had fright- 
ened the women by “booing” as they 
passed the various residencs. 

While the leaders were never heard 
to discuss anything like forceful mea- 
sures in the way of resistance !o any 
military force that might be used to 
prevent disturbances there was suca 
talk among the rank and file of the 
men. There is no doubt but that a 
large percentage of the men had no 
other idea than that they were striking 
for a principle and that the employers 
were a very obdurate set of men. 


Sixth Week of Strike 


As the strike wore on toward its 
sixth week and there seemed no sign 
of the citizens giving way and as grad- 
ually the various utilities were being 
re-organized the returned soldier sec- 
tion of the strikers which was very in- 
veterate became more and more clam- 
orous for a show-down. Some of their 
leaders who were intensely radical con- 
ceived the idea of holding a “silent” 
parade as a protest against the attitude 
of the employers and the authorities. 
Mayor Gray, General H. D. B. Ketchen, 
officer commanding the military dis- 
trict, and others tried to dissuade these 
men from this action which, in view 
of the mayor’s proclamation forbidding 
all parades, was a defiance of consti- 
tuted authority. However, they per- 
sisted and the starting of this parade 
cn June 21 in front of the city hall was 
the cause of the second and final riot. 
It was in this riot that one man was 
killed and a large number wounded. 
In the melee the mounted police fired 
a number of shots and the mob threw 
many missiles. The appearance of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police in 
force quelled the riot and the military 
subsequently occupied the streets. The 
strike was virtually broken and a few 
days afterward was officially called off. 

However, there is little doubt but 
that if the strikers had been able to 
carry out the forbidden parade and to 
have overcome the opposition to it the 
success would have by the force of cir- 
cumstances been carried along to a 
revolutionary ending. The hordes of 
aliens with the silent menace of the 
military authority set aside would have 
proceeded inevitably to the destruction 
of the property belonging to the hated 
class. In this movement the bulk of 
the strikers, whether they had antici- 
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pated such an outcome or not would 
have been drawn willy nilly. 


Future Possibilities 


With the propaganda of class hatred 
instilled in the minds of the organized 
workers who took part in the strike 
success at any crucial stage would have 
had but one result, Winnipeg employers 
believe, and it is on account of this 
belief that they do not think they were 
foolish in placing riot insurance, There 
is no doubt but that if the crisis were 
to redevelop insurance against riot 
damage would again be placed in large 
amounts. 

While the condition of industrial 
unrest now existing prevails any city 
may be faced with a situation at any 
time similar to the one which began 
in Winnipeg on May 15. In fact, tnere 
is a possibility that it may break out 


in a general way, at least if a success. 


is ever scored by the radicals in any 
one town. Until a safe and sane labor 
program has been established in the 
United States and Canada and the 
workers are satisfied with their lot and 
the opportunities within their grasp for 
advancement for themselves and their 
children there will always be the dan- 
ger of riots of a serious character if 
radical agitators, who hate constituted 
authority and the industrial systems in 
vogue, can gain the willing ears of the 
wage earners. 





The Plumb Plan will probably be an 
issue in the next presidential campaign. 
The party which puts this in its plat- 
form will not wax very fat on insur- 
ance votes. 








Thirty-Hour Week 
Latest Demand 


WANTED BY HARD COAL MINERS 


List of Demands Given to Illustrate 
What Workingmen Are Asking 
Nowadays 


A great many of the present day 
strikes are not for higher wages; nor 
for shorter hours, but may arise from 
a demand for the privilege of collec- 
tive bargaining, or for recognition of 
a union which is trying to break up an 
organization of employes. already 
formed. 

At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., workers in the 
anthracite coal field are actually ask- 
ing for a thirty-hour week, and the 
best economists feel that before many 
years workers will not labor on Sat- 
urday, and there are some who believe 
that the labor man will shut up his 
tool box on Friday and not come back 
until Tuesday morning. In order to 
give readers of this paper an oppor 
tunity to see just what is demanded 
in an up-to-the-minute strike proposi- 
tion the demands are published of the 
anthracite mine workers, as printed in 
the Philadelphia “North American” of 
Saturday, August 23. They follow: 


“First—We demand that the next 
contract be for a period of not exceed- 
ing two years and that the making of 
individual agreements and contracts in 
the mining of coal shall be prohibited. 


“Second—We demand that the con- 
tract wage scales be increased 60 per 
cent and that the increases secured in 
the supplemental agreements of 1917 
and 1918 shall be included in the wage 
scale as the basis upon which the 60 
per cent shall be added and that all 


day men be granted an increase of $2 
a day. 

“Third—We demand that a uniform 
wage scale be established so that the 
various occupations of like character 
at several collieries shall command the 
same wage and that shovel crews ope- 
rating for coal compamies shall be 
paid not less than the rates paid by 
the contractors to shovel men. 


Ask Five Days’ Work a Week 


“Fourth—We demand that a workday 
of not more than six hours from bank 
to bank be established for all classes of 
inside day labor, five days per week, 
the uniform sales to be the basis upon 
which the advance above demanded 
shall apply, with time and half time 
for overtime and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays. 

“Fifth—We demand a closed shop 
contract, which means full recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
as a party to the agreement. 

“Sixth—We demand that all dead 
work shall be paid for on the considera- 
tion basis existing at the colliery and 
that where more than one miner is 
employed they shall receive the same 
rate. 

“Seventh—We demand payment for 
all sheet iron, props, timber for polling 
and cribbing where mines are. pre- 
vented from working on account of 
lack of supplies, that they be accorded 
the opportunity of making a shift to 
some other work. 

“Eighth—We demand in the settle- 
ment of ‘grievances that the aggrieved 
parties shall have the right to demand 
settlement upon a basis of equity and 
when such equity settlement is re- 
quested the conditions of 1902 shall 
not enter into or prejudice the case. 

“Ninth—We demand a uniform. rate 
of 17 cents per inch be paid for all 
refuse in all kinds of mining up to 
ten feet wide. 


“Tenth—We demand that wherever 
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practicable coal shall be paid for on 
the legal ton basis and that dockage 
shall be eliminated. 


“Eleventh—We demand that all ree] 
motors, one motorman and two braice- 
men be employed and that all other 
motors and engines assistants or 
patchers be employed and that when 
motormen or engineers are repairing 
their motors or engines that their as. 
sistants shall be employed to help in 
the work. 


Company to Pay for Lost Tools 


“Twelfth—We demand that for all 
tools lost through no fault of employes 
as a result of squeezes, water or fir 
the men should be compensated 
such losses. 


“Thirteenth—Where contract min: 
are employed doing company work ?! 
company shall supply them with +! 
necessary tools and failing to do 
shall compensate the miners by payi: 
each miner for not less than one ext 
hour per day for the use of said tools 
and that the company shall supply to 
all company men the necessary tools 
free of charge. 


“Fourteenth—We demand that where 
contract miners encounter abnormal 
conditions in their working places they 
shall have the privilege of going on 
consideration work. 


“Fifteenth—We demand that the sup- 
plemental agreement which terminates 
with the declaration of peace shall be 
continual until the expiration of the 
contract and that our officers be in- 
structed to immediately notify repre- 
sentatives of the operators of this de- 
cision. 


“The committee recommends that the 
scale committee to negotiate the con- 
tract shall be composed of the execu- 
tive boards of the three districts to- 
gether with the resident international 
officers and three mine workers from 
each district.” 
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$20,000,000 Loss at Overland Strike, Toledo 





Situation at Plant Unchanged After Men Have Been Out for Weeks; Five Hundred 


More Quit Last Week 





By WALTER B. LOHMAN 
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Twenty million dollars lost! 

That colossal figure represents the 
combined loss of the Willys-Overland 
Co., of Toledo, and some 13,000 em- 
2s, who were locked out or walked 
out, depending on which side of the 
controversy one takes, two months ago. 

Besides that vast amount of money, 
it seems incredible that the 13,000 em- 
ployes of the Overland walked out or 
were locked out over a matter of ten 
cents a day. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, that is the immediate cause of 
what has now resolved itself into a 
battle of endurance at this plant, and 
its subsidiary, the Auto-Lite Corpora- 
tion. The condition as it now stands is 
doing the city of Toledo an inestimable 
amount of damage. 

Everybody Lost 


During the two months of the strike 
Toledo merchants have lost irrepar- 
ably. Toledo banks have lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in deposits. 
And Toledo itself has lost thousands 
of residents, all skilled workers. At 
the present writing there seems to be 
no chance of a settlement. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is solidly back 
of the strikers, while the banks and 
business of Toledo, and it is rumored of 
the nation, are just as firmly back of 
the Overland. The number of inhabi- 
tants lost to Toledo is estimated at 
50,000. 

However, at this time, the Overland 
is undoubtedly pulling away in the win 
column. Operating under a Federal 
Court injunction, the plant “is now 
turning out more than 300 cars daily— 
a little more than half of the normal 
production. Despite this the company 
is bound to lose in the long run, for the 
entire skilled force of the plant is out, 
and without them it is impossible for 
the company to switch to its new policy 
of two-model production, a move which 
is mandatory if the car is to maintain 
its popularity with the public, adver- 
tising and motor experts declare. 


Costing City $2,000 a Day for 
Protection 

It cost the mayor of Toledo some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2,000 a 
day to provide protection for the plant 
before the federal injunction took the 
burden from his shoulders, because the 
city council would not sanction his ac- 
tion in providing soldier-special-police 
to the Overland. Serious dissension 
other than this was and is the result 
of the one serious riot accompanying 
the trouble in which two were killed 
and eighteen seriously hurt. As a re- 
sult of this dissension, municipal mat- 
ters calling for immediate attention 
have been allowed to become crying 
needs, and the city is facing immense 
financial loss in practically abandoning 
several municipal improvements al- 
Teady under way. 


It is a matter of constant specular 
tion in the business circles of Toledo 


how the Overland stock, despite the 
terrific losses entailed by the company 
during the strike, has managed to re- 
main at practically the same level as 
it was previous to the trouble. At the 
same time, this condition dispels the 
charges that the lockout was premedi- 
tated to force the stock down in order 
to center control in the hands of J. N. 
Willys and a few others with the ulti- 
mate object of a profitable sale to the 
General Motors Corporation. 

Toledo merchants and banks are to 
blame for the losses they have suffered, 
the strikers say. Their action in 
the days immediately following the 
shutting down of the Overland was to 
line up solidly behind the company, 
even to the extent of refusing credit to 
the strikers. 


Union Stores Open 


Scarcely one week elapsed after this 
drastic action on the part of business 
in Toledo, when the opening of Union 
Stores, run by the unions and selling 
goods, staples and all workingmen’s 
needs at cost plus cost of operation, 
was announced. Along with this came 
the announcement of a Union Bank 
and followed then a draft on Toledo 
banks of workingmen’s savings amount- 
ing to many hundred thousand dollars. 


Mayor Had to Pay Soldier Guardsmen 
Out of His Own Pocket 


About this time the Overland tried 
to re-open. Police protection was 
asked of the city, which was already 
inadequately protected. Mayor Schreib- 
er, in this exigency called upon the 
ex-soldiers of the city to act as special 
police at a wage of four dollars a day. 
The soldiers, out of jobs, jumped at 
the chance, but council refused to pay 
for their service, so the mayor was 
forced to pay them out of his own 
pocket. These men, armed to the teeth, 
were thrown around the Overland, The 
strikers resented this armed force and 
a few small riots resulted in many 
broken windows and smashed street 
cars but no personal injuries to amount 
to anything. 


None of the workers who were for- 
merly employed at the Overland could 
be enticed back to work so the com- 
pany was. forced to import strikebreak- 
ers, using their service stations as re- 
cruiting stations. The type of labor 
imported invariably was of an unskilled 
character land after spending some 
$10,000 in vain, the plant again shut 
down and President J. N. Willys 
threatened to remove the company 
from the city. 


The soldier-police were still kept on 
duty, however, and one evening one of 
them was in the residence section of 
the striking employes. After being 
booed he telephoned for help from a 
nearby fire station and a truck load of 
soldier-police responded to the call, 


They, too, were booed. They became 
excited and then turned their guns on 
the crowd. 


Battle Starts 
As a result of this hasty and un- 


thinking action, two men were killed, 
one of them being the father of one of 
the city councilmen. The other was a 
returned soldier. Eighteen were in- 
jured, including a little girl who had 
one leg shot off. That was the signal 
for the strikers who had tried hard to 
maintain a front of order, and for a 
short time there was a battle royal. 
Machine Guns at Plant 
After six weeks of idleness, tae 





Overland again opened its gates, this 
time under a federal court injunction, 
served at the instigation of the Dail- 
Overland Co. of Charlotte, N. C., which 
claimed it would go bankrupt if Over- 
land deliveries did not commence at 
once. Machine guns guarded the plant 
from every angle, and with United 
States marshals on guard peace has 
reigned since. 

Slowly now the old employes are re- 
turning, finding the gaff too strong for 
them. Their children are crying for 
bread, despite the aid of unions all 
over the country—they must work. 
After all, it would appear on the sur- 
face that the capital of Toledo has 
whipped the labor of the community 
with the A. F. of L. in the offing for 
the unions. 

In short, here is a summary of the 
Overland situation to date: 

The number of employes at the plant 
is normally 13,000. The average wage 
at the plant is 47 cents an hour or 
$21.50 per week. The strike has now 








Some people think that what this 
country needs is a man of the Lleyd- 
George type. He has handled the Brit- 
ish laber situation in a superb fashion. 


been on for two months. For six 
weeks of that time the plant was idle. 
During that time, on a 45 hour a week 
basis, the workers lost $1,649,700. For 
the past four weeks, counting 6,000 
men back at work, the loss would be 
$507,500 or a total loss to the men of 
$2,157,300. 

The company’s normal output of cars 
is 450 per day. For nine weeks no 
cars were made. For one week 200 
cars a day were produced. With a 
profit of $400 on each car, the net 
profit lost to the Overland was $10,- 
320,000 for the first nine weeks of the 
strike. The company must also pay 
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court officers several hundred dollars 
a day. The Overland dealers all over 
the country are among the largest 
losers. Toledo is a loser in another 
way. President Willys recently bought 
295 acres for factory purposes. This 
site will probably be abandoned, and 
new plants will be erected in Elizabeth, 
N. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Bridge- 
port, Conn., instead, employing: in all 
30,000 men. 





THOSE WHO SUFFER 


One great trouble with strikes hold- 
ing up production and transportation 
is that they hit the wrong people. 
Strikes called presumably to cripple 
the owners, managers and operators of 
industries and railroads usually ope- 
rate to the injury and detriment of 
that portion of the public least able to 
bear the burden and the loss. 

A case in point is the report from 
Charleston, W. Va., that “more than 
one hundred thousand persons, includ- 
ing thousands of children, are facing 
starvation in the mountains as the 
result of the strike of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad shopmen.” This 


strike has tied up freight traffic com- 
pletely and prevented food supplies 
reaching that part of the state. 

Strikers often fail to realize that 
they are consumers as well as wage 
earners. 
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Predicts Reign of Race Riots 
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Washington, August 25. 

Recent race riots in Washington and 
Chicago and clashes between whites 
and blacks in other parts of the coun- 
try were the direct outgrowth of in- 
cendiary utterances of radical negro 
leaders published in colored news- 
papers and magazines. This charge 
was made in the House today by 
Representative Byrnes, Democrat, of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Byrnes read from a series of 
highly inflammatory articles by col- 
ored editors and army officers to show 
that there is being waged a campaign 
to line up the negroes with the I. W. 
W. in the hope of forcing the estab- 
lishment of a Bolsheviki government 
and to bring about social equality. He 
said: 

“Tt is evident that the I. W. W. are 
financing it, in an effort to have the 
negroes of America join them in their 
revolutionary plans.” 

The “Messenger,” a radical monthly, 
which urges that negroes be made po- 
lice captains in all large cities, Mr. 
Byrnes said, forecast the riots in 


Washington and Chicago. He read this 
extract from the July issue: 

“All such big negro communities are 
magazines of race prejudice dynamite, 
ready to explode at any moment upon 
putting the flame to the fuse. Riots 
are imminent—real race riots—in all 
such large cities as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chi- 


cago, Pittsburgh and St. Louis.” 


Shows the Aggressor, He Says 


The Washington and Chicago dis- 
turbances occurred following the pub- 
lication of this article, which plainly 
shows, in Mr. Byrnes’ opinion, who 
was the aggressor. He said: 

“Since the publication of this maga- 
zine most unfortunate race riots have 
occurred in Washington and Chicago. 
In determining who was the aggressor 
the above statements are enlightening. 
They show that the negro leaders de- 
liberately planned a campaign of 
violence.” 

W. E. B. Duboise, editor of the 
“Crisis” magazine, was pointed to as 
“a fair illustration of this type of 
leader.” Among the others named by 
the South Carolina member were: 
William N. Colson, a contributing edi- 
tor of the “Messenger,” who claimed 
to be an officer in the 367th Infantry; 
William M. Trotter, editor of the Bos- 
ton “Guardian.” and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and Chandler Owen, editors of 
the “Messenger.” 

Mr. Byrnes said he had called Attor- 
ney General Palmer’s attention to one 
editorial by Duboise and vurged that 
he be indicted under the Espion®ge act. 
The editorial ws entitled. “The Re- 
turning Soldier.’ From its excerpts 
were taken: 

“We sing: This country of ours, de- 
spite all its better souls have done and 
dreamed, is yet a shameful land. 

“Lynches. It disenfranchises its own 
citizens. It encourages ignorance. It 
steals from us. It insults us.” 


Must Fight “Hell” Here 
In an effort to substantiate these 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 26.—An at- 
tempt of receivers of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company to resume opera- 
tions of street cars after a shut down 
of eleven days, due to the strike of 
the company’s motormen and conduc- 
tors, was responsible for rioting in 
several sections of the city, in which 
seven persons were injured. 

Of the six cars that left the Craft 
Avenue barns only four completed the 
round trip, the other two having been 
crippled by rioting, following their ap- 
pearance in Fifth Avenue. 

“Operation of the street cars is sus- 
pended temporarily,” said Mayor Bab- 
cock, following a conference with 
Public Safety Commissioner Pritchard 
and Traffic Captain Marshall. The 
moyor said he did not contemplate 
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charges, Mr. Byrnes continued, Duboise 
wrote a brief article which ended 
thus: 

“This is the country to which we 
soldiers of democracy returned. This 
is the fatherland for which we fought. 
But it is our fatherland. It was right 
for us to fight. The faults of the 
country are our faults. Under similar 
circumstances we would fight again, 
but. by the God of He~ven, we are cow- 
ards and jackasses if, now that war 
is over, we do not marshal every ounce 
of our brain and brawn to fight a 
sterner, longer, more unbending battle 
against the forces of hell in our own 





petitioning the United States District 
Court today to take administration of 
the railways company out of the hands 
of the receivers, although there was a 
report current to that effect. 

A call for 1,000 emergency policemen 
to aid the local police force in hand. 
ling the trolley situation here was is- 
sued early today by Mayor E. V. Pab-. 
cock. 

This action followed a conference !ast 
night between city officials to cons'ler 
ways and means to prevent a recur. 
rence of rioting yesterday, when the 
receivers of the Pittsburgh Street ?ail- 
way Company attempted to breck the 
strike of 3,000 motormen and conuc. 
tors which had tied up trolley trons. 
portation for twelve days. 

The emergency force will be use, it 
was said, in the place of regular police. 
men, while the latter will be put on 
guard in the street cars if it is deemed 
advisable to run them. However, there 
will be no :ttempt to have even a lim- 
ited trolley service unless a large fores 
of deputy policemen are secured. 

More than a score of persons were 
more or ‘ess seriously injured in yes- 
terday’s riots when an attempt was 
made to run the cars through the down- 
town districts, and thirteen persons 
were arrested. 

Seven of those injured were struck 
by strav bullets when a truck crowded 
with men dashed through the streets 
firing as they went. Seven other per-. 
sons were trampled in a panic as 
mounted police charged rioters in Fifth 
Avenue in the business district when a 
trolley car was stoned. 
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Insurance End of Chicago Race Riots 





Torch Applied to Dwelling Houses; Many Blocks in Peril of Destruction for Days; 


City in Turmoil 





By a Correspondent of The Eastern Underwriter 

















(Sp-cial to The Eastern Underwriter) . 
Chicago, August 25.—Buying of riot 
and civil commotion insurance by Chi- 
cago business concerns has been 
greatly stimulated by the recent race 
riote and strike disturbances, not so 
much on account of the actual damage 
incurred as on account of the possibil- 
ities which those disturbances -opened 
up. With race riots covering a large 
part of the Southside, all surface and 
elevated traction lines tied up by a 
strike, and all building operations 
halted by a lockout of the building 
trades, the situation aroused men who 
had heretofore had no coverage along 
that line to the need of protection. 
Every policeman in the city was 
rushed to the riot zone. Civilian police 
reserves took over the patrolling of the 
downtown business section but the big 
industrial and manufacturing districts 
were without protection, except for 
that afforded by privately employed 
watchmen and guards. The confusion 
created by the car strike was the prin- 
cipal source of danger which it con- 
tributed, but serious fears were felt 
that some of the radicals in the build- 





reenter 


ing ‘trades unions might take advan- 
tage of.the situation to start something 
for the purpose of punishing the con- 
tractors who joined in the lockout. If 
anything of that sort had occurred 
there is no way of telling how far it 
might have gone. 


City Had Fortunate Escape 


Underwriters also consider that the 
city got off very lucky in the matter 
of loss from the race riots. The ne- 
groes had hundreds of high powered 
rifles and automatic pistols and enough 
ammunition for a battle of several 
days. and officials who were in charge 
of the riot zone say that it was only 
the fect that they were without organ- 
ization that prevented the police who 
were in the district when the trouble 
started from being wiped out. They 
predict that if anything of the sort 
is started in any other city there will 
be negro leaders on hand, probably 
recruited from among those who have 
been in military service, to take charge 
of the organization and see the thing 
through. 


The losses experienced under riot 
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An Attack on Walking Delegates 














Alonzo B. See, who has been in busi- 
ness for thirty-six years, “making my 
shop in every sense of the word a 
home,” has had printed in New York 
daily papers a stirring attack on walk- 
ing delegates. He said in part: 


During the war a strike was ordered 
without any demand being made on an 
owner, who was making munitions. The 
next day the men who ordered the 
strike went to the owner and said: 
“This can be settled for $10,000.” But 
why did the good men go out when 
no request had been made of the owner 
nor no notice given to him? When a 
strike is ordered the loafers always go 
out voluntarily, if the others do not 
they are made to suffer. 


The walking delegates have regular 
routines of compelling men to stop 
work. First, they tell him he must 
stop. If he continues at work, they 
resort to their various vicious deeds, 
which consist of insulting the work- 
man’s wife and children or other mem- 
bers of his family in the street and 
elsewhere, and of hounding and insult- 
ing the workman and his employer; of 
threatening to order strikes in the 
Plants of other men using his material; 
of poisoning his horses; of having men 
sneak into his factory and destroying 
his machinery. If these means fail, 
they dynamite the workman’s house or 





the owner’s factory, or shoot the owner 
or workmen from ambush, or they 
strike the owner or employer on the 
head with a piece of lead pipe or a 
black jack, or they smash them in the 
face with brass knuckles, or kick them 
in the stomach with heavy boots, or 
knock them down and jump on them 
and kick them till they leave their 
maimed or lifeless bodies in the streets. 

All over this land have gone up the 
shrieks of the wives and mothers and 
sisters and children, as the maimed 
or lifeless body of husband or father 
or brother or son has been brought into 
the house, who has been struck down 
by ‘the walking delegate or organizer 
or thug or slugger or gunman whom 
they have hired for that purpose. 

All this hounding and insulting of 
workmen and of their families, all this 
burning of buildings and destroying of 
machinery, all this dynamiting of 
homes and of factories, all this para- 
lyzing of industries, all the trouble and 
loss that are brought to the citizens 
of a city where they are committing 
their depredations, all the maiming and 
the murdering are made possible by 
the perfidy of legislators and execu- 
tives. 

In the book of Kings we read there 
were 7,000 who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal; in the days of Israel’s 


and civil commotion policies were very 
light. Most of the business property 
damaged in the race riots, which could 
have been covered by such policies, 
was owned by negroes, and algents 
have consistently refused to insure 
property under such ownership. The 
big fire loss in the stockyards district 
could not be traced directly to the 
riots. Serious strike riots have occur- 
red at Argo, Ill., and Hammond, Ind., 
both Chicago suburbs, and at Peoria, 
Ill., sufficient to necessitate the calling 
out of troops, and there has been some 
loss of life, but no serious property 
damage. 
Can’t Tell What Will Cause Big 
Damage 

The greatest amount of damage oc- 
curred in a strike which was in itself 
of comparatively little importance and 
not connected with the big disturbance. 
Strikers at the Canepa mhcaroni fac- 
tory set off a bomb in the courtyard of 
the plant, which practically destroyed 
the building. wita about $10,000 loss. 
Underwriters have been very reluctant 
recently about writing riot and civil 
commotion insurance on any plant 


greatest apostasy there were 7,000 who 
remained true to their trust. 


There are in this country those who 
hold sacred their oath of office, and 
these are the judges, and because the 
judges hold sacred their oath of office, 
because they stand for the right 
against the wrong, stand for justice 
against injustice, stand for the law- 
abiding against the lawless, they are 
hated by house-breakers, foot-pads, 
walking delegates, bank robbers and 
by all other criminals. But the only 
class of criminals that has ever tried 
to break the power of the courts is the 
walking delegates. This they have 
ceaselessly tried to do for years, and 
their hatred of the courts was never 
greater than it is today, as was shown 
by the way they railed at the courts 
at their convention held a few months 
ago. 


The walking delegates can hold their 
organization together only by the 
money they force from unwilling work- 
men. The great mass of our people 
love the right. If the question were 
asked what is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of our people, the true answer 
without question would be a love of 
what is called “fair play.” When the 
people learn the facts concerning the 
walking delegates, they will compel 
Congress, state legislators and boards 
of aldermen to pass laws to imprison 
walking delegates for demanding work- 
ingmen’s money. With such laws en- 
forced, the walking delegates would 
pass from sight almost over night, and 
the passing of the walking delegate 
will mean another step forward in the 
progress of the world. 


where any considerable number of Ital- 
ians are employed, as it has been found 
that there is much more chance of 
loss on a plant of that sort, even 
though the disturbances may be of 
minor character, as the Italians are 
more likely to use bombs than workers 
cf other nationalities. 

The Middle West is. of course, the 
center of the present industrial unrest 
and agents in all of the larger indus- 
trial centers are taking advantage of 
the existing conditions to push the riot 
and civil commotion line. Underwrit- 
ers are urging that agents recommend 
full value coverage and the three-year 
term policy, as the term covers the 
full period of probable industrial un- 
rest, so that the assured can feel that 
he is pretty safely covered during the 
critical period. The 100 per cent co- 
insurance clause also is advocated, as 
it is pointed out that a full credit for 
the 100 per cent clause might as well 
be obtained, as the cost for carrying 
full credit with the credit is not so 
much greater than writing at the reg- 
ular rate with the required 50 per cent 
clause. 








Boston Police Strike | 








Boston, August 26.—Boston is a wor- 
ried city today. Crime is on the in- 
crease as criminals flock here from 
outside points in the knowledge that 
the police department is upset through 
efforts to unionize it. One band alone 
last night committed a raid which net- 
ted Liberty Bonds worth $100,000. 

A strike is said to be ceriain to fol- 
low if the men are discharged. And 
when a strike comes all the disorderly 
elements will make a field day. At 
least that is the fear of the average 
Bostonian as he reads in his paper to- 
day of the increasing record of violence 
and robbery, and learns that the police 
believe professional criminals from 
other big cities of the country have 
come or are on their way to take ad- 
vantage of the disturbed conditions ob- 
taining here. 





RAILWAY UNION TIE-UP 


Complete plans for a strike by the 
six big railway unions, generally known 
as the shopmen, were made on August 
5 last, to become effective “in the 
event a satisfactory adjustment of our 
demands is not conceded.” 


An official circular sent out by the 
heads of the unions leaves no doubt 
as to the intentions of the shopmen 
from the moment the word to strike is 
given. 


“If it comes to a strike we want to 
meke the tie-up complete,” says the 
circular, “and keep it in that condition 
until we get the proper recognition 
from those who can give it to us. Our 


success depends entirely upon how we 
can stop the transportation service of 
this country.” 
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Compitiies Issue Individual Circulars About Rates 














As a rule the companies have issued 
‘ndividual circulars about riot and civil 
commotion insurance rates in which 
sort of the contract is explained so 
he agents can easily comprehend them. 

One of the simplest of the circulars 
is that issued by the Globe & Rutgers. 


To obtain the rate on any risk add 
te base rate to the construction 


charge of 10 cents, 20 cents or 25 
cents, it says. This produces the rate 
with the 50 per cent co-insurance clause 
which must be attached to all policies 
unless a higher percentage of co-insur- 
ance is used. A reduction of 25 per 
cent is permissible for the 80 per cent 
co-insurance clause and of 331/3 per 
ceat for the 100 per cent co-insurance 
clanse. On floaters the 100 per cent 
co-insurance clause is mandatory with- 
out reduction in rate. 

The Globe & Rutgers then takes the 
tovr classes and applies them as fol- 
lows: 

Class A. Base rate ten cents plus ten 
ceuts for fireproof construction, twenty 
cents for brick or stone construction, 
and twenty-five cents for all other con- 
struction. 

In this class are bridges, churches, 
dwellings, ferry terminals, fireproof 
grain tanks, hotels, ice manufacturing 
and refrigerating, offices, stores, tele- 
phone exchanges, theaters, public and 
private warehouses (not connected with 
manufacturing plants), and other build- 
ings, and/or contents, occupied for 
non-manufacturing purposes. 

Class B. Basic rate .175 cents, plus 
the usual fireproof, brick or stone or 
other construction. This applies to 
cotton compresses excluding ware- 
houses, dams, dry docks, glass work- 
ers, newspapers, piers, stock yards, ves- 
sels, and all manufacturing risks except 
those enumerated in Class “C” and 
“D.” Also to acetic, muriatic, nitric, and 
sulphuric acid factories where no con- 
siderable normal explosion hazard 
exists, 

Class C. Base rate, twenty-five cents, 
plus the usual construction charges. 
This applies to builders’ risks, celluloid 
goods manufacturing, contractors’ mov- 
able apparatus, coal or ore bridges and 
dock hoisting apparatus, distilleries, 
feed mixing, flour mills, grain elevators, 
milling and grinding risks, garages 
(public), crude oil refineries, oil dis- 
tributing and oil pumping stations, oil 
in tanks, tank cars, patent leather man- 
ufacturing and starch mills. 

Class D. Base rate, seventy-five 
cents, plus the usual construction 
charges, applies to acetone, benzol, 
casinghead gasoline, chemical plants 
(except those specified in class “B”), 
floaters, toluol, turpentine, underground 
mining, wood alcohol and other plants 
having a high explosive hazard. 

Continuing, the Globe & Rutgers 
Says: 

“Where plant is of varying construc- 
tion, it will take the rate of the highest 
rated construction, unless specific items 
are applied. 

“The above rates are for use in con- 
nection with the Standard Riot and 
C:vil Commotion policy which excludes 
the inherent explosion hazard. This 
moy be included, however, by endorse- 
ment in which case the published ex- 
Picsion inherent hazard rate for the 
class of risk insured must be added. 
For dwellings, mercantiles, warehouses 
(no explosives) and office buildings this 
inherent hazard charge is 2% cents. 
For manufacturing risks having no 
serious inherent hazard the charge is 
» cents; if metal worker exclusively 
charge 2% cents. For chemical plants, 
oil refineries, benzole or toluol plants 


and any other risks having an inherent 
explosion hazard involved in the ma- 
terials or processes employed, consult 
the home office. 

“Use and occupancy insurance may 
be written as per standard form on not 
less than a 300 day basis. Use and 
occupancy rates are double the fore- 
going 50 per cent co-insurance property 
damage rates. Use and occupancy rates 
are not subject to any reduction for 
co-insurance. 

“Term Policies—Policies may be is- 
sued for three years at two and one- 
half annual premiums and for five years 
at four annual premiums. 

“Reduced Rates for Non-Cancellation 
—In order to encourage the carrying 
of this class of indemnity as a perma- 
nent proposition a 20 per cent reduction 
in the final rate is permitted if policy 
is issued for one year and carried to 
expiration without cancellation by as- 
sured. On policies issued for terms of 
three years or five years a reduction 
of 331/3 per cent is similarly allowed. 
The following clause is used: 

“In consideration of a reduction in 
the premium rate for this policy from 
EE ae , it is made a condi- 
tion of this contract that in the event 
this policy shall be cancelled by the 
assured, under its terms, before the 
date of expiration named herein, then 
and in that event the earned premium 
at short rates for the expired time shall] 
be charged upon a total premium fig- 
ured at the first above named premium 
rate.’ 

“All the above rates contemplate in- 
surance placed under normal condi 
tions. When insurance is applied for 
at a time when a riot is in progress 
or a condition of general strike or civil 
commotion obtains in any city or com- 
munity, rates to be quoted shall be not 
less than three times the proper rate 
under normal conditions. 

“Commission—To brokers 
cent; to agents 15 per cen*.” 

The Boston’s Rule 

The general rules of the Boston In- 
surance Company on riot and civil 
commotion follow: 

1. (a) The rate for riot and civil 
commotion insurance on ‘any property 
will be obtained by adding the base 
explosion rates for the risk insured, 
plus emy special charges applicable 
under explosion rules to explosion fea- 
ture of cover. the following: 

If property is of fireproof construc- 
tion add 10 cents. 

If property is of brick or stone con- 
struction too 20 cents. 

If property is of other construction, 
25 cents. 

If plant is of varying construction it 
will take the rate of the highest rated 
construction, unless specific items are 
applied. When the inherent hazard is 
assumed add the explosion inherent 
hazard rate of the risk insured. 

(b) All rates are based upon 50 per 
cent co-insurance placed under normal 
conditions. When insurance is applied 
for in anticipation of either a general 
or individual strike that is threatened, 
but has not actually taken place, it is 
left to the underwriting judgment of 
the company as to the acceptance of 
such business at published rate. When 
a general strike has taken place the 
rate is to be trebled on all risks in the 
city so affected. When no general 
strike is in existence, but insurance is 
applied for on an individual plant 
whose employes have actually gone on 
strike the rate for insurance on such 
plant should be trebled. 

2. Form of Policy 


Riot and civil commotion insurance 
shall be assumed only under standard 


10 per 


policy contract. None of the provisions 
of the standard policy may be waved 
or changed by endorsement, except 
those which the policy itself states may 
be specifically changed. 

3. Policy Term 

Rates are based upon annual term, 
and are subject to usual short term 
practice. No policy shall be issued for 
a shorter term than ninety days, and 
no policy shall be subject to cancella- 
tion until ninety days after the date of 
the policy. This applies to merchandise 
in storage as well as other classes. 

4. Term Policies 

Policies covering all classes of build- 
ing, with their contents, may be writ- 
ten for a term other than one year, at 
the following rates: 

For 3 years at 2% annual premiums. 

For 5 years at 4 annual premiums. 

5. Reduced Rate Cancellation 
Clause 

Policies written for a term of one 
year will be entitled to a reduction of 
20 per cent and policies written for 
three or five years will be entitled to a 
reduction of 331/3 per cent in the total 
rate of premium to be charged therefor 
upon the attachment of the following 
clause: 

“In consideration of a reduction in 
the premium rate for this policy from 
Ricnwss eee it is made a condi- 
tion under its terms, before the date of 
expiration named herein, then and in 
that event the earned premium at short 
rates for the expired time shall be 
charged upon a total premium figured 
at the first above named premium 
rate.” 

6. Inherent Hazard Rate 

The rate for the assumption of in- 
herent explosion hazard shall be the 
published ‘explosion inherent hazard 


rate for the class of risk insured. When 
covering on or in a building of mul- 
tiple occupancy, the rate of the highest 
rate occupancy shall obtain. 


7. Assumption of Inherent Hazard 

When the inherent hazard is assumed 
in riot and civil commotion policies, 
the following form of endorsement 
shall be used: 


“In consideration of $........ addi- 
tional premium this policy is hereby 
amended to include all direct loss or 
damage caused by explosion (excluding 
fire damage resulting from such explo- 
sion) originating from any materials or 
processes incident to the business of 
the assured, or of the tenants occupy- 
ing the buildings or premises described 
herein; subject in every respect, how- 
ever, to all the limitations and condi- 
tions of this policy.” 


8. Use and Occupancy 


The use and occupancy rate shall be 
double the final 50 per cent co-insur- 
ance property damage rate, that is, 
double the proper charge for riot and 
civil commotion cover as well as all 
explosion charges which go to make up 
the final 50 per cent co-insurance prop- 
erty damage rate. 


All use and occupancy policies shall 
contain the following physical damage 
clause: 4 47 


“It is a condition of this insurance 
that this company shall not be liable 
for loss under this policy except as a 
result of actual physical destruction, 
disablement or damage to the property, 
the use and occupancy of which is in- 
sured hereunder, and then only to the 
extent that such physical destruction, 
disablement or damage shall directly 
affect its use and occupancy.” 








TRADE UNREST CONFERENCE 


‘A. I. Elkus, chairman of the New 
York State Reconstruction Committee, 
has sent a letter to Governor Smith, 
of New York, recommending a state- 
wide confererce of employers, workers 
and public spirited men and women be 
called for the purpose of developing a 
plan of action to relieve the present 
industrial unrest. The letter in part 
says: 

“Sporadic strikes in the building 
trades and the prospect of a cessation 
of work on a large scale in this basic 
industry will nullify any efforts which 
are being made to meet the serious 
housing shortage. 

“Unrest has invaded the hitherto 
quiet precincts of dramatic art, and for 
the first time in the history of the 
State of New York the actors and 
trades allied with the theatre are strik- 
ing in large numbers. 

“Riots with loss of life have occurred 
in the city of Olean in connection with 
the strike of traction workers. 

“It is the belief of this commission 
that this situation should be met by a 


broad policy and constructive leader- 
ship in which all parties concerned— 
the public, the workingman and the 
employer—must co-operate for the pub- 
lic good. 

“Production is an essential to any 
reconstruction of our internal affairs. 
An industrial policy which will keep the 
wheels of industry moving and at the 
same time insure justice to the worker 
and fairness to the employer, and espe- 
cially consideration to the state and 
its people, is the need of the hour. If 


production is maintained, the present 
high cost of living will be speedily 
diminished. 

“To this end we recommend the im- 
mediate calling by you of a statewide 
conference of representative employers, 
workers and public spirited men and 
women for the purpose of preparing a 
program of action which will endeavor 
to prevent strikes if possible and to 
bring about arbitration and mediation 
of differences and disputes between em- 
ployer and employee by men and 
women who are willing to serve the 
State voluntarily.” 








Paterson Strike 
(Continued from page 10) 


life and property are never safe and 
no system of defense yet devised can 
overcome the swift and destructive 
action of the radical elements as is so 
well illustrated in the Paterson strike 
of 1902 when thousands of dollars’ dam- 
age was done before the police au- 
thorities knew that trouble had broken 
out. And it is not alone from the 
strikers that the manufacturer faces 
attacks on his resources in strikes, as 
is illustrated in a recent strike of 
woolen workers in Passaic, One of the 
big mills in Passaic was compelled to 
expend over $12,000 for guards to sup- 
plement the 200 special deputy guards 
engaged by the city and also Bergen 
County and when the directors of the 
mill appealed to the City of Passaic 
for a rebate of this money expended, 
claiming that the city owed protection 
to the property of its taxpayers, the 
governing commission of Passaic, 
through its commissioner of finance, 
replied: “It’s up to you people to pay 
for your guards, it’s your strike, not 
ours.” 
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Homestead—Pioneer 
Among Labor Riots 














No riot number would be complete 
without some reference to the great 
Homestead strike in July, 1892. Home- 
stead is a town on the Alleghany 
River, a few miles from Pittsburgh, 
in reality, a suburb of Pittsburgh. The 
town was practically made by the Car- 
negié Steel Works, with nearly all the 
inhabitants employed there. 

The original break between the em- 
ployees and the company came as a 
result of a proposition advanced by the 
Carnegie works, suggesting a change 
in the wage scale. Up to this time 
the workers had been getting paid by 
what was called a sliding scale. As 
time went on the plant greatly in- 
creased its productive facilities, and 
installed many kinds of labor-saving 
devices. The result was that the ex- 
pert machinists earned enormous 
wages and the unskilled help was also 
well-paid. The workers belonged to a 
fairly strong labor organization known 
as the Amalgamated Iron and Steel 
Association. This organization advised 
the men to refuse the proposition, and 
sent delegates to direct the strike. On 
the first of July, 1892, the men walked 


out and the great plant closed. The 
strikers were orderly for the first few 
days, and then they were told that 
the company was going to send for 
men from the Pinkerton Agency, to 
man the works and protect them. 

The Pinkertons 


At that time the Pinkertons were 


regarded by the strikers as paid mer- 
cenaries who were aiding the company 
to starve the workers. Two barges 
were loaded with these deputies, and 
pulled by a tug down to Homestead. 
At the landing place was gathered a 
crowd of angry and sullen strikers. A 
great uproar arose when the gangplank 
was lowered and the Pinkertons pre- 
pared to come ashore. Eight abreast 
and armed with rifles, the men started 
down the gangplank, and then the 
smouldering fire of hatred in the 
breasts of the strikers burst into flame. 
It has never been satisfactorily decided 
which side fired the first shot, but fir- 
ing broke out from both sides and the 
first row of deputies was mown down, 
and many of the others wounded. Three 
times the men tried to land, seemingly 
not realizing that it was impossible, 
and then what was left of them with- 
drew to the barges. A desultory fir- 
ing was continued by the strikers, and 
many Pinkerton men were wounded 
after they reached the barges. The 
pilot of the tug tried to draw the 
barges out into midstream, but the fire 
of the strikers compelled him to leave 
the pilot house. The delegates from 
the Amalgamated Iron & Steel Associa- 
tion are said to have done their best 
to have the strikers stop firing, but 
by this time the mob was beyond their 
control. 

As night drew on the strikers filled 
barrels with oil and attempted to set 
fire to the barges containing the 
wounded. The barges, however, were 
not set on fire and towards morning 
a tug came from Pittsburgh and car- 
ried the wounded men to a hospital 
in that city. 

There were frequent clashes between 
the strikers and the guards employed 
bv the company, and the whole town 
was completely in control of the strik- 
ing workingmen. Conditions got so 
bad, finally, that the militia of Penn- 
sylvania was ordered to the town, and 
fully armed they camped outside tae 


eity and succeeded in stopping the 
violence. Shortly after this the com- 
pany’s representative came to an un- 
derstanding with the men, and after 
thirteen days of violence, the strike 
was ended and the men went back to 
work. 








A Riot Is No 
Respecter of Property 














It is surely a foolish argument for a 
factory, or even a dwelling house 
owner to say that he has never had 
any labor difficulties, never expects to 
have any, and to ask “What need have 
I for this insurance?” 

It may be quite true that labor agi- 
tators have passed him by, but what 
of his neighbor? When a factory is 
set on fire or a bomb starts a blaze 
which grows out of control the fire 
fiend is no respecter of persons, and 
is completely indifferent to the sympa- 
thies, predilections, views or peaceful- 
ness of the man who owns property 
on which it is feeding. A fire would 
just as soon burn the house of a 
preacher of the gospel as it would that 
of Mayor Hylan or one of the packers. 
It is strictly neutral. So whatever is 
in the path of the fire must fight to 
resist destruction. 

There is quite a difference between 
a riot and the coming to town of Bar- 
num & Bailey’s Circus. The show tells 
all about itself for weeks and even has 
a street parade before the performance. 
The riot does not believe in advertising. 
Five minutes before it starts all may be 


peaceful as a lake in the Adirondacks. 
Five minutes after it starts bedlam is 
turned loose, and often when the firs 
department arrives some one cuts the 
hose, and everybody is armed with 4 
rock. 

The moral is to take out insurance 
which will protect you against all con. 
tingencies. 





BRIDGEPQRT INSURANCE 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Taking Out 
a Large Line After Closing 
Down 


One of the large insurers of strike, 
riot and civil commotion insurance is 
the Columbia Graphophone Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn. Its line runs up into 
the millions, something less than $1, 
000,000, it is reported. 

Now the Columbia Graphophone Co. 
knows all about labor controversies. It 
has one of the largest factories in 
Bridgeport, which during the war wis 
a tremendous war supply center. The 
population of the town grew so fast 
that it was difficult to find housing ac- 
commodations; and wages leaped ahead 
in corresponding fashion. In fact, 
some of the money earned by workmen 
in Bridgeport almost put them in the 
capitalistic class. 

Naturally, this was not passed un- 
noticed by workmen in plants not mak- 
ing war supplies, and all wages went 
up. Sometime ago a strike was threat- 
ened at the Columbia plant and the 
factory decided to close down. Then 
it took out the insurance. Riots come; 
property of the Columbia people may 
be damaged, but the officers of the com- 
pany know any losses will be covered 
by insurance. 








Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


STRIKE 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Incorporated 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


95 William Street, New York City 
Statement June 30, 1919 


$2,639,844.90 
492,458.00 
55,440.80 
1,422.00 


RIOT 


Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Assets 


All Classes of Fire Insurance Written Including 


and CIVIL COMMOTION 


$ 600,000.00 
1,972,896.84 





2,572,896.84 
$5,762,062.54 








Reserve for Taxes....... 
All other Liabilities...... 


STRIKE 





Organized 1824 


United States Fire Insurance Company 


95 William Street, New York City 
Statement June 30, 1919 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums....... Scan ola $4,444,514.10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. . 


. 732,868.00 
120,841.23 
72,823.55 


eeee 


RIOT 


Capital .... 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Assets 


. - -$1,400,000.00 


2,485,890.44 
ve eee eee ee Bs000,090.44 
$9,256,937.32 














All Classes of Fire Insurance Written Including 


and CIVIL COMMOTION 
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i NIMEEI.<‘OQld and Tried’’ 


Did It Occur To You? 


When you read in your favorite daily paper the unrest of labor throughout 






























- : this country which is manifested by sporadic strikes, did it occur to you 

ad q 

ct j That the GLENS FALLS repeatedly has reminded you 

he of the growing seriousness of the labor situation? 

ak. 8 And that is not all. One can hardly pick up a daily newspaper these days with- 
ff out reading about a big strike in some part of the country. No section is 
“ae immune. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance is a comparatively new cover and is more 
commonly known as “STRIKE INSURANCE.” 


> Oo 
<t 
ee ae 


It covers losses growing out of strikes, riots and civil commotions that are not 
included in policies of fire insurance. 


The rate is nominal until the strike comes; then it increases three fold. 


The GLENS FALLS is one of the Pioneers in this new and important develop- 
ment, just as it is a leader in other forms of property insurance. If you do not 
represent the GLENS FALLS, why not? 


i There are Many Insurance Companies 
but only ONE 


























FIRE MARINE 
; and and 
allied Jllix allied 
lines lines 
i] INSURANCE COMPANY GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
=— ——[_ Established in 1849 = = 
R. A. LITTLE, President E. W. WEST, Vice-President H. N. DICKINSON, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 
i F. L. COWLES F. M. SMALLEY J. A. MAVON 
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Assets Surplus to Policy Holders Cash Capital 
$30,389,461 $9,524,000 $700,000 





111 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 








Issues Policies Covering 


RIOT, STRIKE and CIVIL COMMOTION 





EXPLOSION and FULL WAR RISK 











Rates Quoted ~ Lines Bound by Telegram 


Canadian Head Office: 17 St. John St., Montreal 






































